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For the Companion. 
THE BOY SCHOOLMASTER. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

The boys were coming in from their 
forenoon’s recess, when a snowball, fol- 
lowing one of the hindmost, glaneed 
from his boot, skipped along the floor, 
and burst into fragments against the 
master’s slipper. 

Master he really was, though from 
his age and size you might not have 
thought so. There were pupils in the 
school who were older and larger than 
he, both boys and girls. Rufus Kemp- 
ton, as we will call him, was only sev- 
enteen, — pale, light-haired, slender, 
with manners so gentle, and a smile so 
amiable, that few suspected what a 
spirit was in him. 

To defray the expenses of his own 
education, he had taken a common dis- 
trict school that winter, in a rough 
neighborhood in the western part of 
the State of New York. Wis chief ree- 
ommendation to the trustees had been 
the fact that he could be had cheap. 

Only low-priced teachers would do 
for the ‘‘North District,’ as it was 
called; consequently it never had any 








“T sha’n’t take my seat for any boy 
schoolmaster !”’ cried Lem, with fierce 
scorn, and he attempted to push Rufus 
away from the door, 

“We'll see about that!’’ said Rufus. 
“Boy or not, [am master here. TAKE 
YOUR SEAT!” 

He said this in a- voice of stern au- 
thority, at the same time seizing Lem 
by the shoulder, and turning him about. 

Lem grappled with the master, and 
a violent tussle ensued, I suppose the 
pupil was really the stronger of the 
two, but he was beside himself with 
rage, while something besides blind 
fury inspired the master. 

He felt that not only his influence 
over that school, but his success as a 
teacher, perhaps his whole success in 
life, depended on the result of that 
struggle. Had he been olderand wiser, 
he might have dealt differently with 
the rebel, and avoided the use of phys- 
ical force. But he had no time to 
think. The crisis came in an instant, 
and he had long ago made up his mind 
to govern that school—if not by one 
method, then by another—if he lived. 

It seemed to be his spirit, after all, 
more than his body, which conquered. 





in winter but incompetent old masters 
whose reputations were bad, or very 
young masters who had their reputa- 
tions to make, 

Rufus was one of the latter class. He was to 
have sixteen dollars a month, and “board 
round.”’ But the trustees warned him, in ad- 
vance, of some of the difficulties he would have 
to encounter. 

“Our schoolmasters have been turned out for 
two seasons a-runnin’, and they wasn’t boy 
schoolmasters, neither. Big boys turned ’em 
out, and locked the door onto’em. Got some 
rough fellers in our school; don’t think nothin’ 
of shettin’ the master up in a closet, or tumblin’ 
on him into a snow-drift, ’Fraid they’ll make 
short work with you! 


“Now if you want to go in and try and see | 


what ye can do, ye may begin fust Monday in 
December, and teach till ye git turned out, or 
till we tell ye to hold up; for we’re so poor we 
can’t gen’ly stand more’n three or four months 
winter schoolin’, anyhow. 


“You'll find some perty rough places boardin’ | 


round, besides. But you mustn’t be partial; ye 
mustn’t board all yertime to the nice places, 
and then jest give a sniff at t’others, and turn 
round, as masters are apt to,—and ye can’t 
blame ’em much; but right’s right, ye know.” 
Rufus thought he could manage the big boys, 
and stand the boarding, if it wasn’t too bad, 


and accordingly, on the first Monday in Decem- | 


ber, he opened the school. 

He was called the “boy schoolmaster” from 
the first; and all the large boys appeared to take 
a wonderfully cheerful view of the prospect be- 
fore them. Rufus might have heard them 
chuckling among themselves, 

“Hi! can lick him easy enough!” 

“Lob Roster can swing him round and snap 
his toe-nails off.”’ 

“Who's goin’ to be such a fool as to minda 
little bantam like him?” 

And so forth. Perhaps Rufus did overhear 
Some of these remarks, for they circulated pretty 
freely among the big boys before the school be- 
gan. But he took no notice of them. 

After calling the school to order, he madea 
few remarks, reminding the scholars what they 
were all there for, and urging the importance of 
Betting an education; and he assured them that 
he was there simply as their teacher and friend. 

“But in justice to you all, as well as to my- 
self,” he went on, ‘‘one thing will be very neces- 
Bary, and that is—good order in the school. 
This we must have, and I appeal to the young 
Bentlemen and ladies present to assist me, by 





THE BOY SCHOOLMASTER, 


their influence and example, in that part of my 
task.”’ 

This little speech produced an excellent effect. 
All went well that forenoon. In the afternoon, 
however, many of the pupils began to show a 
good deal of restlessness under a kind of re- 
straint to which they were unaccustomed, and 
Rufus noticed some wild behavior on the part 
of two of the largest boys. He kept his eye on 


them, and, after school was out, detained them, | 


| with three or four other large boys and girls, to 
advise them as to the studies they were to pur- 
sue, and the books they would need. 

| Having interested them in the plans he pro- 
posed, and gained their confidence, he spoke to 
them again, in that more private way, of the 
necessity of good behavior during school hours, 
and requested them, personally, to assist him in 
maintaining good order. 

What he said was so reasonable, and his man- 
ner towards them was so respectful and earnest, 
—as if he took it for granted that they were 
young gentlemen and ladies, and not rowdies,— 
that he quite convinced them it was for their 
own interest, and that of the whole school, that 
discipline should be enforced, and won their 
good will. 

By a few such confidential talks, Rufus sue- 
; ceeded in inspiring the leading spirits in the 

school with self-respect, and enlisting them on 
ihis side. In a week or two he believed the 
| worst was over; the battle seemed won. He 
started a class in algebra, which was a new 
| thing, and which he made an interesting thing, 
| to the very boys who on the first day had talked 
of turning him out. 

They had something to think of besides rough 
practical jokes on the master; and it soon be- 
/ came evident that, in case of any serious trou- 
| ble, he would find them on his side. 
| Of petty troubles he had plenty; for there are 
jalways a few rogues or underlings in such a 
| school who will not hear to reason, But the 

boy schoolmaster got along with them very well 

| indeed, until that forenoon, about the middle of 
| February, when the snow-ball came in, as I have 
| described. 

“Who threw that snow?” he demanded. 

“Lem Wilbur threw it,’ promptly answered 
the boy against whose boot it had glanced. 

A moment later, Lem himself came in, flirting 
his red, wet hands, and throwing his long black 
hair back from his excited face. 

“Lemuel,” said the master, after the boys 


| 





were seated, and quiet had been restored, ‘‘did 
you throw that snow-ball which just came into 
the school-room?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’ Lem answered. ‘Herb had 
hit me, and I was bound to pay him back.”’ 
‘Had you forgotten the rule?” 
| ‘No, sir.” 
| “Please repeat it.’’ 
| “If any boy stops to make a snow-ball, or 
throws one, after the school is called, he loses 
his next recess.”’ 

“Very well,”’ said the master, ‘‘you remember 
why that rule became necessary. Sometimes a 
few boys would remain out and snowball each 
other for a minute or two, or even longer, after 
the bell rang. To put a stop to this practice the 
rule was made, and the school voted that it was 
a justone. And now, not ignorantly, but reck- 
lessly, you have broken it.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Lem, with a bold front. “I 
always pay my debts on the spot. IT owed Herb 
one, and he got it.”’ 

“No, he didn’t,’’ chuckled Herb, pointing at 
his boot, which alone had been hit. 

‘Well, you'll get it with interest sometime!”’ 
Lem retorted, revengefully. 

The teacher promptly checked this disorderly 
talk, and telling Lemuel to remember the pen- 
alty he had incurred, went on with the business 
of the morning. 

He had never regarded Lemuel as one of the 
worst boys in school. We knew that he was 
proud, quick-tempered and sullen; but he had 
managed to interest him in his studies and se- 
eure his good will hitherto, and he had no doubt 
but the boy would see the foolishness of his own 
conduct, after taking a little time for reflection. 

The matter had quite passed from his mind 
when he gave the boys their recess in the after- 
noon. Suddenly a girl’s voice exclaimed,— 

“Lemuel Wilbur is going out!”’ 

Lemuel was, in fact, on his way to the door, 


just 


him, ‘thave you forgotten?” 

“No, sir!’’ said Lemuel, still advancing, with 
a defiant air. 

He was not quite so old as Rufus, but he was 
larger and taller, and his flashing eyes were full 
of fight. 3 

Rufus placed himself in the doorway, and re- 
garded him with astonishment. 

“Lemuel,’”’ he repeated, his own look and 
voice growing determined, “you don’t want to 
make trouble now! Take your seat!” 





By putting forth more strength than he 

ever supposed he possessed, and exer- 

cising all his skill at wrestling, he final- 
ly threw his antagonist off his feet, and fell 
heavily across him on the floor, 

Lem made a furious effort to turn him, and 
struck and kicked with all his might; but Rufus 
baffled every movement, and finally knelt over 
him, out of breath, and white as a sheet, but 
victorious. 

“Lob Roster,’’ gasped out the fallen rebel, 
“will you stand by and see a fellow treated in 
this way?” 

But Rufus had made a friend of the former 
bully of the school, who now, if he had thought 
it necessary to interfere, would have taken 
sides with the master. 

“This is shameful business, Lemuel,” said 
Rufus, as soon as he could get breath to speak. 
“What do you think you will gain by it?” 

No answer. 

“Promise to take your seat and behave your- 


| self, and I will let you up.” 


' his captive, he looked up. 


“Lemuel,”’ said Rufus, stepping quietly before | 


“T won't take my seat for you, old Kempton! 
And again Lemuel struggled to get uppermost. 

Old Kempton was good! Rufus had to laugh 
afterwards when he thought of the ridiculous 
epithet; but he felt little like laughing then. 

For the first time, after once more quieting 
The school was wild 
with excitement. The boys crowded the door- 
way, or surrounded the combatants; the girls, 
pale and frightened, looked on from their places, 
some standing on the benches, in order to peer 
over the heads of the group of boys. 

“Take your seats, every one of you!”’ 

tufus, regaining his self-control. ‘‘There’s 

nothing to be frightened about. I liave done my 
best to teach this school without any such trou- 
ble as this, and now you all see how Lemuel 
has brought it on himself. He has broken a 
rule and attacked me, and now refuses to take 
his seat. Iam going to punish him. Which of 
you boys will go out and cut me six good bireh 
whips?” 

All were silent fora moment. Then Herbert 
Haley, the boy at whom the snow-ball had been 
aimed, and between whom and Lemuel there 
was an ancient grudge, spoke up.— 

“T’ll go, sir.” 

Rufus would have preferred that any other 
boy should volunteer. Herbert was a mean- 
spirited, quarrelsome boy, and it was only too 
plain that he now offered to bring the whips for 
the pleasure he anticipated in seeing them put 
to use in punishing his enemy. Lemuel glared 
up at him from the floor, 


said 


49 


“If you do, Herb Haley,’”’ he muttered, “I'll he had become interested well forward in their home. 


kill you!” | 

‘*White or yellow birch?” said Herbert, coolly, 
as he took the master’s knife. 

“Either, But get good strong ones, and be 
quick. The girls can now take their recess, and 
I request that none of them will come in until 
they are called.” 

The girls went out. Herbert returned with 
the whips. The doors were closed. Rufus put 
his knife in his pocket, thanked Herbert, and 
selected the smallest of the whips. 

“‘Are you going to lay that on to me?’ Lem 
demanded, fiercely. 

“Tam not only going to lay it on you, as you 
say,’’ Rufus calmly replied, ‘‘but lam going to 
use it up on you; then I am going to take the 
next in size and use that up; then the next, and 
soon. Then, provided you continue to disobey 
me, and make such discipline necessary, I shall 
send for six more, and use them. But as soon 
as you acknowledge that I am master of this 
school, and confess that you have done wrong, 
and promise to do better, I shall be glad to stop 
the whipping, and try some milder method. I 
abhor the use of the birch, but brutal conduct 
justifies rough measures.”’ 

So saying, Rufus began to whip; and he} 
Whipped, and he whipped, despite the fellow’s 
threats of vengeance and violent struggles, until | 
the first birch had been well broken up on the 
rebellious thighs and legs, Then he cast it 
aside, rested a few moments, and took another. 
But by this time Lemuel had had enough. 

“If you will let me up,” 
seat and behave myself.”’ 

“Very well,”’ replied Rufus, ‘I shall be glad | 


said he, “I'll take my | 


to have you.’ 

As soon as he was released, Lemuel rose, cov- 
ered with dust, his hair tumbled and his coat 
torn, and marched sullenly to his seat amidst 
an awful hush of the rows of boys looking on, 
too deeply impressed to laugh. 

“There,” said Rufus, casting the rods into | 
the fire, “I trust this is the last time, as it is the 
first, that we shall have to resort to anything so 
brutal and degrading as a whip. But, boys, 
whether this shall be so depends entirely upon 
you.” 

Then he went and called the girls in from 
their recess. 

Lemuel kept his seat until the school was dis- 
missed at night; then avoiding the teacher, who| 
meant to havea talk with him, he skulked out | 
of the room and disappeared. 

The next day he did not come, and after | 
school Rufus noticed Mary Jane Wilbur packing 
together her brother’s books. 

“What is that for, Mary Jane?’’ he asked. | 
“Lemuel aint coming any more,”’ she replied, 
with a blush. ) 

“I think he is very foolish,’ said Rufus. | 

“So do l,’’ said Mary Jane, a good-hearted, | 


| 


studies, was abruptly dismissed. 

He could have cried about it, if crying would 
have done any good, when he took leave of his 
pupils, and locked up the school-house for the 
last time that Saturday afternoon. What was 
he to do next? He was poor; he was struggling 
to get an education. He had not yet made 
choice of a profession, and the future looked 
very dubious to him. 

But Rufus was too stout-hearted a boy to give 
way to feelings of despondency. 

**Well, it can’t be helped,”’ he said to himself, 
as he put the school-house key in his pocket, 
and walked away with his package of books 
under his umbrella, for it was snowing fast. 
‘I’ve done the best I knew how; nowI’ll domy 
best at the next thing, whatever it is.’’ 

He little dreamed what that next thing was to 
be,—that it was to grow out of that very part of 
his experience at teaching which had seemed so 
unfortunate, and that it was to shape his future 
career. 

‘‘Meanwhile,”’ said he, “I can study.” 

He had an aunt living three miles away, with 
whom he used always to spend his Sundays 
while teaching, and now, having called on his 
friend the trustee, he set out to walk to her 
house through the storm. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FER. 7, 187s. 





I tell you I have done with her forever.{| ‘I have come to stay with you,’ he answered, 
, You can do what you please outside of this in his firm, sweet voice. “You are ill,—yoy 
place; here she cannot come.” | need a home, attention, comforts. I saw rooms 
‘Here she shall not come,’’ said Charlie, stead- | for rent down stairs, neat and attractive; I shall 
ily; ‘‘but she shall have home comforts while I| take them, and see that you are cared for as 
can afford it. Why, my money would be a mill-| long as you live. This good lady, no doubt, wil] 
stone and sink me to perdition, if I resisted the | see that they are made ready for us.”’ 
pleadings of that unfortunate child!’’ ‘Indeed I will, then,” was the quick response: 
Ben looked at his brother astonished. When | and it was not long before Lilian was carried 
had he seen a look like that before in the fair | down stairs in the strong arms of her brother, 
face so much like Lilian’s,—the lips locked like | laid upon a lounge, and wheeied up before a 
steel, the eye dark with a determined purpose. | blazing fire. The sun shone in through parted 
| curtains, and soon there stood beside her a table 
“‘Hospital’s a nice place, dear,’”’ said Grandma | spread with dainties, to tempt the sickly appe- 
Barlow, clapping the long piece of white muslin | tite. 
which she was clear-starching,—for she did up| ‘Oh, Charlie, how good you are!’’ she mur- 
laces for a living,—‘‘a real nice place. I ought|mured. “I was in despair; I had lost faith in 
to know,—my poor Tom died there. It wasn’t | God and man almost. I cannot thank you,—my 
for him to git well, you know, nice as it was. na is too full. I am dreaming,—surely | 


| ‘The doctors—well, a prettier set o’ men I| must be dreaming.” 

never saw, and the beef-tea was delicious. It} The dream was something very real then, 

was a leg broke, and fever sot in. He went off |Happy days and months passed, and a year had 

just like a lamb. Dear me, you needn’t be| gone by. Lilian had been treated with the ut- 

afraid, not one bit.’ | most tenderness and consideration. Charlie an- 
She looked from the window, as she talked | ticipated all her wants. The choicest fruits, the 

and clapped, over walls and chimneys dreary | costliest delicacies and medicaments, were al- 

with soot and weather-stains,—over back yards | ways within her reach. 

\full of clothes; then she turned her withered | The best books, the easiest carriage, the kind- 

but cheery old face to the central point of inter- | est nurses, were always at her command. ll 


She was taken quite by surprise when he ap-| est in that cheerless garret room. 
peared, stamping and shaking his umbrella,and| A woman lay there on a comfortless lounge, 
told her that his school was closed, and how it her hand covering her eyes,—such a hand as 


|happened. But she cheered him with kind | made one shudder to look at; for though of the 
| words, and invited him to make her house his | fairest, most symmetrical proportions, it was 


home as long as he wished. | white and shining like wax. Above that a little 

“You are as kind as you can be, aunt!” he| strip of pallid forehead showed, and an abun- 
exclaimed, gratefully. ‘‘And now that I am | dance of golden hair, that might have sparkled 
here, I feel as if I didn’t care ever to go back to | in the sunshine, but looked now dead and lus- 
that terrible North District again.’ | treless. 

He did go back, however, and much sooner; ‘Now, deary,”’ said the thin old voice,—for 
then he expected. What the business was that tears were trickling through the white, thin 
took him, and how it affected his whole life, | fingers,—‘‘it isn’t that I haven’t a heart, as you 
will have to be told in a story by itself next| might think, it’s only because I’m so poor. 
week, Bless ye, I'd give ye every cent of the rent, and 
| not think of it, if I was able. I laid out all my 
| little money Tom left me in furnishing them 
down-stairs rooms, which never one of ’em has 
been let yet. 

“You want comforts with that cough and 
never will forgive her. I am as nature made | fever, and I feel sick myself to see ye drink and 
me,—I can’t brook contempt, and I won’t be) eat the miserable things I have to give ye. You 
pitied. Good-morning.” ought to have the best of nursing, and my old 

Ben went quietly down the street to his store; rheumatic limbs don’t serve me well to go up 
Charlie turned and went back to his room. | stairs and down. It’s that made me mention 
There he sat down and answered that pitiful | the hospital,—only that, deary.”’ 
little note, written on a half-sheet of paper torn “Don’t mind me,” said a faint voice in reply, 
from an old letter, and then he fell to musing. | with a dreary sob. “It shocked me a little, but 
Every picture of that fair child passed slowly perhaps I shall have to go. I must not bea bur- 
before his mind’s eye. den upon you.’ 

How often he had walked through these same She lifted herself drearily, and let her hands 
rooms, his arm about her, her face upturned to! fj). The face, sharpened yet flushed by dis- 
him. True she had disgraced them all in mar- | ease, was strangely beautiful. Though the blue 


’ 


—————~oe——_—_—_— 
For the Companion, 
THE TRUE BROTHER. 


“Do as you will, Charlie, but as for me, I 


|these things her brother lavished upon her. 
|One day she called him to her. She took his 
| hand in her wasted fingers, and looked up in his 
| face with a look which only the dying give. 

| ‘Charlie,’ she said, ‘‘I want to tell you some- 
thing. Before you came, I wanted to die; I~ 
meant to die. I had no power of endurance,— 
| nobody to love me. All was dark within and 
| without. But, blessed brother, you came, and 
you have denied yourself for me; something 
tells me so. You have devoted yourself to one 
| who never did you good, but harm. Through 
you I have learned to love our truest and best 
Friend; for you are like Him. You are my 
Christ-like brother.” 

She died that night. How beautiful she 
looked in her coffin!—all traces of care and suf- 
fering gone forever. As Charlie bent over her, 
he heard a heavy sob, and turning, saw Ben. 

“TI wish I could have asked her to forgive me,” 
he said. ‘‘You have done right, Charlie,—I 
have done wrong. God forgive me!” 

Let us hope that the prayer spoken in that 
still presence was answered. 





———- +o 
For the Companion. 
OUR GUEST. 

Will had “taken wp a claim,’’ and had been 
so enthusiastic over the natural beauties of the 
| place, that I, his only sister, resolved to leave 
| my city home and spend the summer with him, 
| that I might see with my own eyes those mag- 





earnest girl of fourteen; “and so I guess he does, ally, a man who had committed many crimes, 
T'm sure he'd give anything if he hadn’t done |#"d who was now in the State prison serving 


rying an adventurer, and, as it proved eventu-| eyes were sunken, and the lines of the once | nificent skies, breathe the bracing, health-giving 
scarlet lips were tinted with a purple hue, still | air, and gather from the broad prairies the many 





as he did yesterday; but he’s proud, and he’s | 
got an awful temper, and our folks think it’s no | 
use trying to make him come back.” | 

“Tell him I wish him to come,” said Rufus, | 
“for his own good. I can’t bear to have him | 
drop out of his classes this way.” 


| 
! 

“TIL tell him so; but I’m afraid it won’t do | 
any good,” replied Mary Jane. ‘Lem is dread- | 
ful obstinate.” 

She right. Lem did not come back. 
What was worse, though everybody, even his | 
sister, who witnessed the occurrence, and his | 
parents, who received a pretty correct account | 
of it, approved of the master’s conduct, and | 
thought the boy well deserved this whipping, 
the trustees made it an excuse for bringing the 
winter’s school to a close, | 

Their real motive was to shirk the tax, which | 
must eke out the pay of the teacher after the 
“public money”’ was used up to which the dis- 
trict was entitled; but their pretended motive | 
was well-expressed by the man who had hired | 
Rufus. | 

“Master's done well enough,—better’n I ex- 
pected from such a boy; but I guess after what's | 
happened, he'd better shet up shop. He'll get 
turned out next, or some o’ the big boys’ll git 
their cocoa-nuts cracked. He's jest spunky 
enough to rap ’em, and ye can’t blame him: but 
I guess we better stop fore there’s wus trou-| 
ble. 

“If the big boys can’t behave themselves, 
what's the use of maintainin’ a school fer ’em, 
while we can git a woman to take charge of the 
summer school for the little ones for half the 
money? His three months will be up nex’ Sad’- 
day, an’ I guess ’twon’t be wuth while to begin 
on the fourth,’’ 

So Rufus, who had hoped to keep on through 


was 


the month of March, adding not only to his own | sternly. “These doors shall never open to one 
small salary, but carrying the classes in which | who dared to poison even the atmosphere of 


it was a tender, pitifully-sweet face. 
out his term of forty years. Parents and broth-| “J shall never forget how you took me in that 
ers had offered her a home when they saw the night, and how you have tended me ever since. 
trouble coming, but it was refused with pride | God will bless you for it.’’ 
and anger, “Why, He does bless me, deary; He does, day 
Now, not yet twenty-one, she had written that! py day. He’s been my stay ever since Tom 
she was in sore need, and prayed for help and gieg, What could I ha’ done else? And as to 
pity. The two brothers lived in the old home-) your coming as you did,—why, I’ve always 
stead. Ben was the eldest, and had just brought | jooked upon it as He sent you. I only wish I 
home a beautiful wife. Charlie carried the sad had the means, deary, you ‘shouldnt go from 
letter to his brother. here to no hospital. But, heart alive, it’s for 


“We can’t have her here,’’ were the words he | your good and bein’ cared for, as moves me to 
spoke, sternly, as he read and handed back th is : 
spt J c €| wish you there.” 


missive. “I won't have anything to do with| Here the door was opened by an odd-looking 
her. I buried her years ago.”’ } 


. | woman, with a man’s straw hat thrown over her 
“Poor child!’”’ said Charlie; ‘she was but! tangled tresses. 


fifteen the dark day she left us, only five years | 





’ 


“It’s a gentleman,”’ she said, shortly, “‘come 
ago;—have you never thought of her since! to see the lady.” And the woman disappeared. 
then?” | “{ wonder if it is Ben?” cried the invalid, 
“Not if [could help it. She brought shame growing even paler. ‘Oh, I can’t see him!” 
to an honest name; made us all a by-word in | “It’s Charlie,” said a grave, sweet voice,— 
the community; broke her mother’s heart,—aye, | “Charlie, who used to play with his little sister 
and her father’s, too; for he never got over it to , in the long-ago happy days. Lilian, won’t you 
the day he died.”’ | welcome me?” 
Charlie folded his arms and looked up. Pity! Oh, Charlie, Charlie! ”’ 
and charity were blended in the dark eyes so| The very agony of joy was in the voice. “I 


| steadily gazing out into the clear blue of the didn’t think you'd come,—I felt that you must 


heavens. | all hate me; and now that I have seen you, I 


“I know,” he said, “it was all very sad, very | don’t mind the suffering. Night after night I 
terrible, but she was a winsome creature, with | have longed for you, dreamed of you,—dreamed 
her golden hair. I can forgive her; I wish you | that I was back in that happy time, among you 
could. You're different from me,—no doubt | all,—and then to wake to this dreary, miserable 
wiser; surely firmer; but I tell you the thought! life!” : 
that came to me when I read her letter,—mother | 


‘Hush, dear!’’ She was sobbing now, sob- 
would say ‘yes.’ ”’ 


| bing on his shoulder as he knelt there, his arms 
“Mother would say yes to what?’ demanded | about her. 
Ben. “How is Ben?” she asked, after a little pause. 
“She would take the poor child here, where| ‘He is well,’’ said Charlie, but with such a 
her life began.” look of pain that Lilian knew at once she could 
“Here! with my wife? Never!’ said Ben, | never go back to the old home. 
| “You will come and see me sometimes,””’ she 
: whispered,—‘‘wherever I am?”? 


| brilliantly-colored flowers. 

More than all, I wished to shake off for a sea- 
son the conventionalities which surround a life 
in New York, and while helping to make my 
brother’s log cabin bright and cheerful, to live 
a life as happy and free as the birds and flowers 
by which I would be surrounded. 

So it was that in the beautiful month of May 
Will and I, with our little stock of furniture, 
| drove up to the door of our humble home. For 
| the first moment a sense of loneliness and home- 
| sickness came over me. Not a human habita- 
| tion was in sight, and but for a brook, bordered 
| by beautiful trees, just back of our house, as far 
| as the eye could reach there was only an unbro- 
| ken prairie. It was like looking out upon the 

sea, 

This was in May. Three months later we 
| were comfortably settled, and as happy as the 
| day was long. 
| It was almost noon. In about ten minntes 
| Will would be in to his dinner. I was just lift- 
ing the cover from the frying-pan to see if my 
prairie chicken was of exactly the right shade 
of brown, when something caused me to look 
towards the window. I was fearfully startled 
to see something parting the vines before it, and 
the next moment there was pressed and flattened 
against the pane the most hideous face I ever 
| Saw. 
| Two peering black eyes, surrounded by bril- 
| liant red circles; a head shorn of all its hair ex- 

cept a tuft on the top, which was tied up ina 
| knot, and ornamented with quills and feathers; 
| and the whole face and head painted in the most 
| grotesque manner. Rings dangled from the 
nose, and strings of buttons from the ears, while 
a necklace of bones, quills and shells encircled 
the neck and hung down over a painted, half- 
naked breast. 
| I was faint with terror, and stood with beating 
heart staring into those snaky eyes, when & 
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merry voice from behind me exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, 
Molly, what is the matter?” 

All [ could do was to point to the window. 
| think that for the moment Will, too, was star- 
tled; but the next instant he stepped outside the 
door, and greeted the stranger with a hearty 
“90 »d-morning.”’ 

The Indian turned towards him with the salu- 
tation, “How?” then strode past him into the 
house, Where, without invitation, he seated him- 
self in an easy-chair, and stared at the different 
articles of furniture, 

Among the few things we had brought with 
us was my piano. Both Will and I had felt that to 
be indispensable, and many, very many hours 
of comfort had it given us. 

Now that Will had come, I began in a measure 
to lose my fear of this creature, and was becom- 
ing quite interested in watching him. His eyes 
fell on the piano, and with a grunt, such as none 
but an Indian can give, he rose to examine it. 

“Heap big box,”’ he said; and, pointing to the 
keys, “Got much teeth. Ugh!’’ He then peered 
under the cover, his countenance plainly show- 
ing that the whole thing was a mystery to him. 

At Will’s suggestion, I ventured forward and 
struck up a lively air. The Indian’s look of 
wonder was comical to behold; his bead-like 
eyes opened wide with astonishment, and he 
stood like a statue until [ finished, when he re- 
marked, ‘““He much big drum; teeth make heap 
noise.”’ 

Dinner was ready, and we invited our novel 
and interesting guest to dine with us. Further 
acquaintance with him led us to suppose the in- 
yitation to have been unnecessary, as he would 
probably have seated himself just the same 
without it. 

He was evidently unaccustomed to ceremony, 
for the first thing he did after sitting down was 
to reach over to the platter containing the prairie 
chicken, and with his fingers help himself to a 
choice piece, which he devoured instanter, dis- 
daining entirely the use of his knife and fork. 

We helped him to vegetables and other dishes, 
but the chicken seemed to suit his palate better 
than anything else; for he helped himself again, 
with the remark, “Bird much good; have heap 
more.’ He gulped down his coffee at a single 
swallow. Indeed, [ almost expected to see cup 
and all disappear down his capacious throat. 

The next instant he reached over for the 
coffee-pot, and putting the spout to his lips, with 
a grunt of satisfaction, emptied it of its scalding 
contents. 

Our meal was ended, or rather his meal, for 
Will and I had both been too interested to do 
much except to watch our guest. He rose from 
the table, and catching a glimpse of himself in a 
looking-glass, stood before it at least ten min- 
utes, surveying himself with great satisfaction. 

In the meantime Will had stepped aside, and, 
as was his usual custom after each meal, had 
proceeded to brush his teeth. This the Indian 
espied, and, watching him curiously, only wait- 
ed for him to lay down the brush before he took 
it up and went through the same operation with 
his own mouth. Will and I looked at each 
other, but did not interfere, preferring to cast 
the article aside rather than arouse his anger. 

Our friend seemed to be enjoying his visit, 
and as we were beginning to feel that he might 
prove rather difficult to get rid of, we ventured 
to ask him when he expected to return home. 

Ie pointed to the sun, then to the western 
horizon, intimating that he would remain until 
sunset. Then, turning to Will, he said, ““Me 
got heap nice pony in timber, outee there. You 
buy him, white squaw ride; need no walk. He 
no kick, no run, no nothing bad.’? Then hold- 
ing up his ten fingers, he said, ‘“Me swap him 
for so much.”’ 

Ten dollars was apparently his price. Will 
and [had been wishing to buy a pony, and this 
one, if it was worth anything, must certainly be 
Worth ten dollars. 

Will replied that he would go and look at it; 
which he did, and in a few moments reappeared 
with the Indian, leading a beautiful black pony. 
Its long tail nearly swept the ground. It wasa 
graceful creature, too, and apparently as gentle 
asa kitten. And only ten dollars! 

[saw that Will was favorably impressed, and 
Whispered to him to take it by all means, The 
bargain was quickly made, and ten shining sil- 
ver dollars were put into the Indian’s brawny 
palm, 

Then we all went to the stable, where an 
empty stallawaited the beautiful animal. ‘Now, 
Mollie,” said Will, ‘this pony shall be your very 
own, to have and to hold from this time forth 
forevermore.” 

When we reached the honse, our friend loi- 
tere labout outside. He seemed to be interested 
nthe mechanism of a farm-wagon which stood 
in the yard, 
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Will soon became absorbed in a book, while I! 
busied myself in clearing our dinner-table, and 
washing the dishes. 

About half an hour had elapsed, when Will, 
laying down his book, remarked that he ‘“‘won- | 
dered what had become of the Indian.” 
We stepped outside the door, but did not see 
him. But in just a moment more we were look- | 
ing at each other in blank amazement; for, 
about half a mile off, out on the prairie, we 
plainly saw, flying with the speed of the wind, 
a jet-black pony, a scarlet blanket, and bright, 
gay feathers. 

Will ran to the stable. But the pony was 
gone, and so was our guest. c. & EK. 
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OUR OTTER HUNT. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

It was the twenty-third day of our tour down the 
Allequash and St. Johns. We had camped late the 
previous evening at the east end of the “great 
dam” at the foot of Churchill Lake, just where the | 
Allequash makes out. 

It was here that Turtlotte and his fellows had 
their famous fight with the Province lumbermen. 
Hard by stands the charred stump of the spruce 
tree to which Turtlotte was bound for two days and 
nights, after the gigantic Frenchman had been 
borne down by numbers, 

The great dam is now a wreck, but the charred 
remains of huge gates, flumes and “aprons,” but- 
tressed by enormous log piers, still show the cyclo- 
pean character of the work. 

The structure was about four hundred feet in 
length, and had a perpendicular “lift’’ of twenty 
feet. It flowed Churchill, Eagle and Chamberlain 
Lakes, and a great extent of the adjacent low lands, 
in all about a hundred and fifty square miles. 

Its history has been athrilling one. Hostile lum- 
bermen repeatedly fired it or broke out the gates, 
until the decline of the lumber interest in the re- 
gion led toits abandonment. The Allequash washed 
out the northwest end, and now flows sullenly 
round the blackened pier and beneath the rocky 
bank, while heaps of drift are piled on the ledges 
below. It is a wild and desolate locality. 

Our camp was on the southeast shore, some thirty 
rods below the dam, just where a little brook, flow- 
ing down a bushy gully, enters the river, 

We had an uncomfortable night, for clouds of 
midges penetrated the tent despite our precautions. 
Ed’s “smudge” did little towards dispersing the 
pests. 

We were too tired with paddling down Eagle and 
Churchill to stir out that night; but early next 
morning [I took our double-barrel gun, and set off 
for the cove above the dam after ducks. I was 
gone three-quarters of an hour, perhaps, and only 
shot one black duck, 

As I came back to the dam, I saw Ed standing out 
on the old pier next to the river, with a long fish- 
pole. But instead of fishing, he appeared to be 
prodding with the butt of the pole at something 
down amongst the timbers. 

“What's there?” I hailed. 

“Game!” shouted Ed. “Don’t know what ex- 
actly. Can hear his teeth grit.” 

I went out on the dam, and found Ed punching 
through the crevices some ten or fifteen feet down. 

“T know something’s there,” he explained; ‘‘forI 
threw out a fish, but it fell off the hook and tumbled 
in there. While looking for it, I heard teeth grit- 
ting. The animal had got my trout.” 

We got down among the logs, looked through the 
chinks, and inferred from the appearance of things, 
as well as from the odor, that we had stumbled on a 
burrow of otters,—in a strong place, too. 

“But they've gotto come out of there!” exclaimed 
Ed, whom the presence of game always worked up 
to fever heat. 

Just then our fellow-voyager, Vet Chase, who had 
been cooking breakfast, called to us from the camp. 
Hastily eating a few mouthfuls, Ed took the setting- 
pole from the canoe, and again started for the dam. 

Vet and I soon followed with the axe and shot- 
gun, and “Web,” Vet’s brindled dog, came on be- 
hind,—after slyly licking out the meat platter. 

Our setting-pole, about ten feet long, had a pike 
and hook in the end, so that it could be used as a 
boat-hook. Ed, getting as far down among the tim- 
bers as he could, tried to haul the otters ont with 
this pike-pole. 

But at the first punch the otters ran back under 
the dam towards the other end. There were great 
spaces and water-holes beneath the timbers. Ed 
drove them along, prodding with the pole, till he 
cornered them up against the old stone-work at the 
shore end. 

Here they were out of our reach, and we worked 
an hour at cutting off logs to make an opening. We 
cut off one pine that was fully two feet through. 

Heaving this aside with a big “pry,” we looked 
under and saw pretty near where the game was, in 
a dark, mouldy hole some twenty feet back. 

“Where's Web?” cried Ed, excitedly. 
Web! here, Web!” 

Web appeared, and Vet showed him the hole. He 
snuffed a moment, and began to bark. 

“Take hold of ’em and fetch ’em ont!’’ cried Vet. 

In went Web, straight for the otters, and in a min- 
ute there was a pow-wow that beat everything! They 
clinched and snarled, yelled and bumped. We 
heard their heads strike against the logs like ham- 


“Here, 


| camp. 





mers, 


“They'll kill him!’’ exclaimed Ed. 

He had scarcely spoken the words, when out tuin- 
bled Web with two otters hanging to him. One let 
go on coming out to the light, and darted back, but 
the other hung on. Otter and dog rolled over the 
logs. 

Ed struck with the axe, and missed; Vet struck 
with the pike-pole, and hit the dog. 

They fell into the pool below the dam. All three 
of us sprang in,—the water being about waist deep, 
—but the otter, letting go his grip of the dog, dove 
under the old “apron” of the dam. I shot at him, 
but missed, and before I could fire again he was 
back under the dam. 

Web crawled out, shook himself and started—for 
No coaxing would bring him near the dam 
again. 

Ed, attacking the otters with the pike-hook, now 
tried to haul them out by hooking them. But they 
ran out of reach. 

Cutting and hacking with the axe, we pried out 
another big log. Then we all got in beneath the 
*bed”’ of the old gate, next to the shore end. 

It was a dark, nasty hole. The mud and slime 
were knee deep, and mixed up with chunks of logs, 
and old blocks of timbers. We could just see the 
otters, retreating as far as they could among the 
slippery, green rocks. It was the most pokerish 
place I was ever in. 

We were determined to shoot the otters and haul 
them out with the hook. Ed crawled round to one 
side to geta better sight at them, and was poking 
along in the mud, when all at once he screeched, 
and began floundering and hopping about. 

“Help, help! a big snake’s got me!’ he yelled, as 
he tumbled out over the logs. 

Vet and I scrambled out after him, with the un- 
pleasant idea that the place was full of water- 
snakes, 

On coming out to the light, we saw soniething as 
large as a big milk-pan hanging to Ed's foot. 

’Twas no snake, but a big mud-turtle. 

The old chap had a grip on Ed’s boot-toe, and 
there he hung. Ed kicked and slung him about, 
but couldn't shake him off. 

Seizing a stick, I laid on to his old sheli as hard 
as I could strike. Ed twisted and yelled; for the 
reptile’s snake-like head gripped his toes all the 
harder. 

“Get the axe,” cried Ed, “and cut his black head 
off!"’ 

Vet cut off the turtle’s head, though it took sev- 
eral strokes to do it, and then the head let go. Per- 
haps you won’t think so, but the rest of that turtle 
waddled off. 

Down plumped Ed, and hauled off his beot and 
stocking. The turtle’s teeth had not cut through 
the leather, but the ball of Ed’s great toe had burst 
open, so tightly had the turtle gripped it. 

That turtle must have weighed from thirty to forty 
pounds. It was an old settler, no doubt from sev- 
enty-five to a hfndred years old. 

Thinking it would be better to keep out of that 
mud, Vet and I now went round on the upper side 
of the dam, leaving Ed with the gun to watch the 
game. We thought that by digging through on 
that side we might punch the otters out from be- 
hind the rocks and logs. 

There was a mass of drift-wood logs and stumps 
piled against the dam upon the lake side, however, 
through which we had to dig to accomplish our 
object. 

After some hard work, we came to the old “up- 
rights,”” with which the dam was faced. These 
were pinned strongly to the cross-timbers; but cut- 
ting off the old pins, we ripped out four of the up- 
rights, and let daylight in at the rear of the bur- 
row. 

Two of the otters instantly scampered out past 
Ed, who fired one barrel and then the other at them. 
One was shot, but the other, escaping into the river, 
went under the bank on the opposite shore. 


Vet and I climbed over the dam to see what Ed 
had shot. A great web-footed fellow lay among 
the logs. It had a tail as big round as my arm,— 
about the meatiest tail I ever saw on anything. 

“Go back! go back!’ Ed shoutedtous. ‘“There’s 
more! Get them out! I’m most loaded again!” 

We began punching again; but forawhile nothing 
stirred, and Vet thought there were no more otters 
there. Butina few minutes three others ran out 
past Ed, 

We heard both barrels fired, and climbed hastily 
over the dam. 

Ed had shot one. He did well to hit even that, 
for they darted out like an arrow from a bow. It 
was larger than the first he had shot. "Twas a 
beauty, and he had put the whole charge of shot 
into its head. 

One of the other two swam across the stream and 
got under the bank, a little below where the first 
one had entered. The other, dashing across the 
pool at the foot of the dam, took refuge in a heap of 
drift stuff as large as a small house, which lay piled 
on arocky bar twenty or thirty rods below. 

Vet and I went back, but could not start out any 
more, Those five were probably all there were. 

“Now for the one in the drift-rick!’ Ed said. 
And we ran down there. 

The otter had run to a strong place. It would 
have been well-nigh impossible to break up the pile, 
composed as it was of large logs and stumps. But 
it was tolerably dry, and we set it on fire. 

Ed posted himself with the gun on the river side, 
while Vet and I guarded the shore side. The pile 
burned some minutes, and no otter stirred. But 
when the live coals began to drop upon him, he 
made a dive for the water, 
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Ed missed him with the first barrel, and the otter 
got into the stream. ‘The next barrel killed him, 
almost instantly, This last one was just a fair-sized 
otter. 

Crossing the river, we prodded for the two that 
had gone under the bank, but could not start them 
out, nor discover where they were. 

We got only those three, but the pelts of two of 
these were as nice ones as I ever saw. A good skin 
then brought from ten to twelve dollars. 

It took us allthe afternoon to cleanse ourselves, 
and wash and dry our clothes; for we had been 
covered with mud and slime from head to heels. 


—_— +o 
For the Companion. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
Driven to Desperation. 

Life in the lower portions cf New York is coarse, 
Ordinary obscrvers are repelled, But under its 
rough surface I have fouad nuggets of kindly deeds, 
I will exhibit one of these lumps of coarse gold. 

One cold, blustering night last winter, three men, 
out on some secret expedition, were rowing slowly 
by one of the East River docks. Suddenly a dark 
object splashed into the water, just in front of the 
boat. 

One stroke of the oars, a clutch, the lift of two 
powerful arms, and a young woman lay in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“Let me alone! I want to die,’ she exclaimed, 
striving to free herself from the man’s grasp. 

“Well, ye can’t! Whata’ yer wanting a bath for 
this cold night? Yer sha’n’t go in there agin, at 
least, not to-night. Who are yer? Now be aisy, 
and ye’ll soon be comfortable by the hot stove of 
the station-house.”” 

“T won't go to the station-house! Let me go!’ 
she screamed, vainly struggling to rise up. 

“No, IL won’t let you go till ye’re in the hands o’ 
them as’ll put ye where ye’ll take no more cold 
baths,” 

The boat touched the foot of the landing-stairs, 
and the man took the half-frozen woman in his 
arms, She kicked, pulled his hair, screamed, and 
he minded it no more than he would an infant. 
Carrying her up to the dock lamp, he was surround- 
ed by a crowd, attracted by the lond screams. 

A large bare-headed, bare-armed, and rough-lool.- 
ing woman elbowed her way through the crowd, 
and looked into the girl's face. 

“Who is she, Dan? Where'd ye find ’er?” 
asked, 

“Picked ‘er up as she jumped in, just in the nick 
o’ time. Don’t know nothin’ about her, 
’er; mebby she'll tell you.” 

The crowd pressed closer about the shivering form 
which Dan supported. They noticed, and their eu- 
riosity was thereby increased, that her face, though 
haggard, was handsome, and that she had small 
hands and feet. She was well dressed. 

“Stand back, every one o’ ye!” shouted the old 
woman, pushing them away. 
and mind yer own business.”’ 

“What did yer do this for?” she asked, in a sym- 
pathetic tone, the shivering girl. 

“T want to dic! Oh, do let me alone, that I may 
end it all!’ she exclaimed, in a plaintive voice. 

“No, no, my dear, we can’t let you die this time,” 
replied the old woman, kindly but firmly. ‘Where 
do you live?” 

“I have no place to live in. 
are gone, and I want to die.” 

“But ye better stay where you are than go out of 
life in that way,” said the woman, tenderly. 

“T’ll take her up to the station-house ; they'll take 
eare of her,” remarked Dan, 

“No, yer won’t take herto no station-house! She 
aint one of that kind, Dan, Can’t ye see?” And 
Dan felt himself snubbed. But he was not to be 
silenced by an old woman. 

“What will yer do with her?” he growled. “If 
you let her go, she'll be in again in five minutes.” 

“She won’t be again to-night, that’s sure,” an- 
swered the woman, with an emphasis that intimated 
to Dan that she was to have her way. 

“Ye'll freeze if yer stay here,” she said, taking 
the girl’s left hand, “Come with me. I haven't 
got much of a place, but yer can get dried and 
warm there.” And placing her right arm around 
the shivering girl, she led her off. 

The crowd followed, but stopped as the old wo- 
man shouted to them,— 

“Now yer all just go about yer own business and 
leave me to do mine! I want none of yer help!” 

She led her haif-frozen charge to a tenement 
house, and then up three flights of stairs into a large 
room, poorly but neatly furnished. The glowing 
stove had made it as hot as an oven. An open door 
showed a small room with little in it save a bed. 
At atable, on which was a lighted Jamp, a boy and 
a girl sat reading. 

“Get some of your clothes, Aunie,”’ said the moth- 
er to the girl, who was about eighteen. “TI guess 
they'll fither. Bequick now. Godown stairs, Bill, 
and stay for a while.” 

Annie opened the bureau drawers, Bill went out, 
and the old woman began undressing the poor crea- 
ture. 

“Wo must get ye out of these cold, wet things 
and into some dry ones as quick as we can, or ye’ll 
have yer own way, and die in spite of us.” 

In a few minutes Annie and her mother had the 
bewildered young woman dressed in warm, dry 
clothes, and seated before the stove. 

“Where did you find her, mother?” asked Annie, 
who had followed her mother into the adjoining 
room, whither she had gone to mix some medicine, 


she 


You ask 


“Go away, yer beats, 


Home, friends, all 
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“As I was coming from Mrs. Peterrie’s I heard | 
ascreaming down on the dock. I went down | 
to see what the matter was, and found Dan Lar- 
kin just bringing her out of his boat. He pulled | 
her out as soon as she jumped in. It’s lucky 
for her that Dan was on hand, He did some | 
good for once in his life.” 

The mother administered the medicine, and 
Annie began drying and combing the young 
woman’s hair. Apparently she was about twenty 
years old, and very beautiful. 






“Who 


name?” 


are you, and what’s your 
asked the old woman, seating 
herself by the side of her charge and 
taking her hand. 

“T don’t want to tell you.” 

“You have not done anything bad, 
child?” 

“Only what I did to-night, and what I 
will do again as soon as possible,’ and 
she burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, child!’” answered the old woman, 
in soothing tones. 
mebby I can do you some good, 


long as you have health. 
city?” 
“It was; I’ve no home now.” 
“Is yer mother livin’?”’ 
“No; my father and mother are both dead.” 
“Any brothers or sisters?’ 
“LT have one brother, but I do not know where 
he is.”’ 
“What made you do that to-night?” 
‘Because [ don’t want to live.”’ 
“You aint crazy, [ can see that, 
some reason for yer act, 


Is your home in the 


So you have 
What is it?” 

“I have no home or friends, and I fled to the 
river to save myself from starvation or a worse 
fate.” 

“TL knew it. [told Dan so. Ye was brought 
upa beauty, and didn’t know how to fight the 
world. Well, | can tell ye the East River won't 
help youa bit. If I let you sleep with Annie, 
will ye promise not to leave the house to-night?” 

[don’t want to make any promise.”’ 

“But yemust, For ’'m not a-going to let you 
stir out of me sight till ye promise.”’ 

Finally, after much coaxing, she promised, 
and was soon sleeping in Annie’s warm bed. A 
violent fever kept her in bed for many days. 
Annie and her mother nursed her, and when 
she grew better, drew on their scanty earnings 
for a few delicacies to tempt her appetite. 





No one from the outside, except the physician, 


was permitted to approach her. He was told 
the little they about her, and became 
greatly interested in his fair patient. Her cloth- 
ing, however, disclosed her name, and his kind- 
ness won her confidence, and one day she told 
him her sad story. 


knew 


“Now, my child,’’ he said, as she finished in 
a flood of tears, ‘‘you must mind me. 
ing to send my wife to you. 


Tam go- 


to our house, where you will remain until you 


| 
' 





She will bring you ! 


have recovered your strength. Then I will see 
you provided with employment which will sup- 
port you.” 

In a few hours the wife of the physician called. 
She won the heart of the poor patient, who will- 
ingly rode with her to the home where she was 
treated as a daughter. 

Several weeks passed, and the plunge in the 
East River on that terrible night was remem- 
bered as a wicked deed, not to be repeated, but 
repented of before God. 


IN THE RIVER, 


The would-be-suicide, now in her right mind, 


“Tell me your story, and | oceupies a position in one of the public schools 
Your chances | of the city. 
of life aint all gone, bad as they may look, as| both live with the kind old mother. 


Annie is her assistant, and they 
Through 
their assistance she has rented a nice little house 
in a desirable part of the city. 

The story is told as it occurred. It illustrates 
the nuggets of gold occasionally found under the 
surface of the rough life of New York. 


_ +o 
DISHONESTY IN HIGH PLACES. 


Society is often startled now-a-days by the 
revelation of dishonesty where it had been least 
suspected. Such cases seem to have been even 
more frequent lately than usual; but they have 
been so only in appearance. 

We recollect most clearly that which has just 
happened, and are apt to forget what startled 
us only a short time ago, in the fresh excitement 
of the moment. It is sad to think that it is no 
doubt true that there are many men who are 
at this moment honored and trusted, but who 
have already violated their trusts, and will yet 
be found out a month, or a year, or ten years 
hence. 

A year ago, the President of a large life insur- 
ance company in New York was issuing circu- 
lars, in which he attacked the misleading policies 
of other companies. To-day he is serving a sen- 
tence to five years’ imprisonment in the State 
Prison. 

The affairs of one of the New York trust com- 
panies have just been examined. 
These trust companies resemble 
banks, except that they do not 
issue notes. The result is the dis- 
covery that the trustees allowed 

fe the President to manage affairs in 

his own way, and that he grossly 
abused his trust. 

In the two cases the offence was 

similar, but with important differ- 

ences. 





The insurance company 
did business on a dangerous princi- 
ple, that would have led to certain 
failure under the best of manage- 
ment. It was, however, badly 
managed, and had for a long time 
been insolvent. Yet the President 
caused to be made out and pub- 

. lished everywhere false statements 

of the condition of the company. 
This course of perjury induced 
many persons who had already 

- insured their lives with the com- 
pany to continue to pay premiums; 
and it enticed new victims. The 
fate of Dr. Lambert was richly de- 
served, but it does not restore to 
the holders of worthless policies 

| the vast sums of money they have invested, 

The President of the National Trust Company 
has not been tried; but he has lost for the cor- 
poration nearly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. He, too, made statements that were un- 
true. He used the money of the trust company 

!to buy and “bull” its stock. That is, when a 

' stockholder of the company offered to sell his 

shares, he would buy them for more than they 

were worth, so as to make the public believe 


Then, too, he made large loans of the corpor- 
ation’s money without security; for although 
stocks and bonds were pledged as security, they 
were in many cases absolutely worthless. By 
preparing false statements skilfully, he succeed- 
ed not only in deceiving the public, but even the 
trustees of the company, who were neglectful of 
their duties. 

The practice of dishonesty can never be 
stopped, and the human mind will probably 
always be equal to the invention of new methods 
of cheating. We must therefore be always pre- 
pared to hear of fresh cases of rascality. All 
that can be done to prevent fraud is to make 
punishment sure and terrible. 

The man who is honest only from a fear of 
the consequences of being caught stealing, is 
not very honest. Yet, we are sorry to say, there 
is no doubt that society is mainly protected by 
that fear. The only thing that will, under all 
circumstances, deter a man from falling when 
he is sorely tempted, is high moral principle, 
springing from a deep sense of responsibility to 
God. 

—————— 
SENSIBILITY. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets his foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

For they are all,—the meanest things that are,— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them “. 

JOWPER. 
Se 


NOBILITY IN EUROPE. 

Every country in Europe, excepting Switzer- 
land, has a nobility; that is, an aristocratic class 
of men who bear titles, which in most cases de- 
scend from father to son. These nobles may be 
divided into two kinds,—those whose titles do, 
and those whose titles do not, give them a right 
to share in the government. 

In some countries, such as England and Prus- 
sia, the upper Houses of the Parliaments are 
composed almost entirely of hereditary nobles. 
In France, on the other hand, noble titles do not 
carry with them the right to any political author- 
ity, and the same is the case in Italy and Spain. 
In Russia, where there is no Parliament, the 
country being ruled by the absolute will of the 
Czar, the nobility comprises mainly a class of 
great land-owners, whose titles have been con- 
ferred from time to time, as rewards for military 
or civil services, by the various autocrats. 

Formerly the nobles of France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and other continental countries, 
held a very large portion of the political power, 
which they either shared with the kings, or held 
in defiance of and sometimes in opposition to 
them. 

Now England is the only European nation 
which may be said to have a still powerful polit- 
ical nobility. The English House of Lords, 
though having really less authority than the 
House of Commons, shares with it the power of 
making and amending the laws, and no measure 
can become a law without its sanction. 

On the other hand, the nobility of France, 
thongh of course, in consequence of its wealth 
and social standing, it has an indirect influence 
upon politics, long ago ceased to be a part of the 
political machinery, and it is only by popular 
election that individual French noblemen now 
gain an entrance into the two Chambers. It may 
be added that French hereditary noblemen are 
elected as members not only of the Senate, or 
Upper House, but also of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

An English duke or earl by his very birth is 
entitled to make laws; while a French duke or 
count is simply a private gentleman, who can 
only make laws if the people see fit to choose 
him to do so. 

How does it happen that, while the nobles of 
the continental countries have, to a large degree, 
lost their share, as a class, in political power, 
those of England have been able to keep their 
ancient hold upon it? 

The main reason is, that the English nobility 
have known how to keep pace with the growth 
of the nation, and have had the good sense to 
yield to progress, instead of resisting, and there- 
fore being overwhelmed by it. Unlike the no- 
bility of the continent, they have been continu- 
ally reinforced by “new blood.”’ It has been 
the custom to raise men of ability and energy 
from the lower ranks of society, and from many 
avocations, to the peerage. Thus bankers, sol- 
diers, scholars, lawyers and statesmen of hum- 
ble origin, have become nobles, and have been 
constantly bringing into the ranks of the nobility 
something of the popular spirit, feelings and 
opinions. 





Englisch lords take a great interest in all that 


| they were more valuable than they really were. | concerns the people. They become popular lead- 





ersin politics; they often marry daughters of ner. 
chants and other untitled persons; they become 
directors in railway companies; and in a thou- 
sand ways come into frequent and familiar con- 
tact with their countrymen. 

When they find it dangerous to oppose a re. 
form, they yield to it, and when they see the 
drift of public opinion setting strongly in any 
direction, they take care to float with its current, 

The contrary was the case with the old French 
nobility when they held political power. Instead 
of welcoming new nobles from the masses, they 


shut themselves up in proud isolation. They 
rigidly intermarried among themselves. They 


refused to associate with men, no matter how 
good and great, who did not hold their own 
rank. They oppressed the people, and obsti- 
nately resisted every effort to improve their con- 
dition. They used their power, not for the good 
of the nation, but in their own interests. 

So it was that, when the time came for the 
people to throw off the yoke of tyranny that 
had so long weighed upon them, the nobility 
were as fiercely assailed as was the King, and 
fell as completely from power as he. 

Had the English nobles borne themselves as 
haughtily and obstinately as did the nobles of 
France, they would doubtless have shared their 
fate, and would have been now, as the French 
nobles are, excluded as a body from political 
power, and far poorer in property and social in- 
fluence than they were a century ago. 

ae 
WORD-BUILDING. 

When the telephone was exhibited lately be- 
fore the Emperor William of Germany, he asked 
the name of the instrument. <A quick-witted 
staff-officer answered, ‘‘Fernsprecher,”’ which 
in German means far -speaker, or far-talker, 
The Emperor approved the word, and it is now 
a part of the German language, in good and 
regular standing. 

Perhaps the inventor of a machine or instru- 
ment ought to be allowed to name it, and Prof. 
Bell chose for his invention the name of tele- 
phone, which it will doubtless continue to be 
called by all but Germans. 

The incident at Berlin, however, illustrates a 
habit of the Germans to make the most of their 
own tongue. Where a German word will serve, 
they use it. If there is no proper word, and 
they need to make a new one, they do so by 
forming it out of other German words or parts 
of words. 

Many examples of this might be given. They 
partly reject even the Italian words, such as the 
musical terms allegro and adagio, which are 
otherwise universally employed to indicate how 
music should be played or sung. In scientific 
terms, they are sometimes forced to use the 
Latin and Greek; but they never do it until they 
have exhausted the powers of their own diction- 
ary. 

Frenchmen and Englishmen are not so fastid- 
ious. They form new words as if their own 
languages were poor and meagre, though this is 
not the fact. A good example of this practice 
is to be seen in the word donate. The only ex- 
cvuse for this word is that it is formed—and 
badly formed—from the Latin. The word give 
means everything that donate means, and is in 
all respects better. The English is a mixed lan- 
guage, and many words with Latin and Greek 
roots are properly parts of it. To take the very 
last sentence we have written, the words lan- 
guage, numbers, properly and parts, have all 
come into our common speech from the Latin 
through the French, and are good English. 
There are no other words from the Saxon to 
take their places. 

But this does not give an excuse for treating 
the Saxon with contempt, and for forming new 
words that become necessary, from the dead lan- 
guages. 

There has recently been founded what is called 
a “Trephophagian Institute.’’ This mysterious 
designation is supposed to be applied to a school 
for teaching wholesome cookery. The adjective 
is constructed from the Greek. It seems to have 
been invented to make sport of the passion for 
high-sounding foreign words; and surely, if @ 
barber’s shop is called a ‘‘tonsorial establish- 
ment,’ why should not a kitchen be called4 
“‘trephophagian institute’? 

ee 
TURKOMAN FLEAS. 
Dean Swift remarks, in one of his poems: 





“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 

An Englishman once lodged in a Turkoman vil- 
lage, where lived and feasted that species of fleas. 
Forty-five mud hovels made up the village, but not 
in one of them could he be accommodated. He and 
his servants had to lodge ina filthy barn, along with 





horses and oxen, 
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Sleep was out of the question. Even Osman, the 
Turkish servant, who lad lived amoung fleas all his 
life, groaned, An English servant, Redford, lighted 
a pipe. P c 

«Can you not sleep ?” inquired his master. 

“Sleep, sit! No! They are running up my legs 
like coach ’osses. Hosman’s skin is like an iron- 
clad, but they give him no peace; they worry awful, 
that they do. Ihave been trying to smoke them oif 
me, but bacca is nothing to these fleas. We shall 
be eaten alive if we stay here much louger—I know 
we shall!” 

Satisfied that it would be useless to try to sleep 
amid such “industrious fleas,’ the party saddled 
their horses and left before daylight. 

—_——— +o 
PLANTS IN SLEEPING-ROOMS. 

Are plants in sleeping-rooms injurious to the 
sleepers? ‘Yes,’’ say some doctors supposed to know 
all that is worth knowing about botany, air and the 
lungs. “No,” say hundreds who love plants, and 
live and sleep in rooms where they thrive. 

“Why are they injurious?” ask the skeptics. 

“Because they exhale carbonic acid gas to an in- 
jurious extent,” reply the doctors. 

“Pooh! pooh! don’t believe a word of it!’ ex- 
claims every woman in the country who cherishes 
her geraniums and roses, 

And the best part of the controversy is that Prof. 
Kedzie, of the Michigan agricultural college, says 
the women are right and the doctors wrong. 

To determine whether plants do exhale carbonic 
acid to an injurious extent, he gathered and anal- 
yzed specimens of air from the college green-house, 
where more than six thousand plants are growing. 
Ile found after the green-house had been closed 
during the night, for more than twelve hours, that 
teu thousand parts of its air yielded 3.84 parts of 
carbonic acid. The out-door air contained four 
parts in ten thousand, so that the air in the green- 
house was purer than “pure country air,” 

He also made an analysis to determine whether 
the air of the green-house contained more carbonic 
acid by night than by day. The day air yielded 1.39 
parts of carbonic acid in ten thousand. From these 
facts Prof. Kedzie draws the following conclusion: 

“If a room in which were more than six thousand 
plants, while containing more carbonic acid by night 
than by day, contains less carbonic acid than any 
sleeping-room on this continent, we may safely con- 
clude that one or two dozen plants in a room will 
not exhale enough carbonic acid by night to injure 
the sleepers.” 

ee eee 
RUFUS CHOATE’S PENMANSHIP. 

It used to be a standing joke among Mn. Choate’s 
friends in his lifetime that all secrets committed to 
his manuscript were perfectly safe, even though it 
were lying around “loose.”” The most curious eye 
could never read the strange characters which held 
them. Many a letter was bronght back to him in 
despair by the receiver, who could make nothing 
out of the strange hieroglyphics. Mr, Choate used 
to laughingly say that unless his letters were brought 
to him while his recollections were fresh, he could 
read them no better than others. 

On one important occasion in Mr. Webster’s life, 
when he was taking counsel of friends, a letter was 
brought him from Mr. Choate. He was delighted 
to receive it, for he had great confidence in Mr. 
Choate’s judgment and friendship. He opened it ea- 
gerly, and glanced down the pages. But it was 
written in unknown characters, and gave him no 
help. His perplexity was comical. The letter was 
full of wise advice, but it was unintelligible. He 
said to another friend, “Tell Mr. Choate to write 


better. His handwriting is barbarous. I could not 
real a single word. There is the letter. Just look 
at it. 


Tell Mr. Choate to go to a writing-school, 
and take a quarter’s lessons.”” The advice was ex- 
cellent. What is the use of writing that is illegible? 
One has no right to thus subject his friends to dis- 
comfort, and loss of time and patience. 
+ tm 
LAFAYETTE AND JOHN ADAMS. 

The strong friendships of school-days, which 
promise to endure through life, are often unable to 
endure the change of character incident to the wear 
and tear of daily business. Friends, after having 
been separated for years, come together with bright 
anticipations of resuming their former intimacy, and 
find, to their mutual disappointment, that they have 
very little in common. They talk over the memo- 
ries of former days, express their delight at the in- 
terview, and then—the conversation drags. That 
fact suggests the impossibility of reviving the old 
sympathies, 

\n amusing illustration of this general fact was 
given during the visit of Lafayette to the United 
States in 1824. He dined with ex-President John 
Adams at Quincy, and after the visit said, a little 
sally, to Josiah Quincy, “That was not the John 
Adams that I remember.” Curiously enough, the 
hext time Mr. Adams met Mr. Quincy, he said, with 
asich, “That was not the Lafayette that I remem- 
ber.” It was not singular, in view of a forty-years’ 
Separation, that each shotild have found the other 
changed, and widely separated from himself in 
views of life and in range of sympathy. Of course 
they were both disappointed in the interview. 

a 
ONLY FOR SHOW. 

\ta Dubuque wedding, the other day, among the 
wedding presents ostentatiously displayed was a 
one-hundred-dollar bill, a present from the doting 
father to his darling daughter. After the guests 


had departed, the old man coolly rolled up the bill 
aud put it in his vest pocket, and that was the end 
of it. 

We are afraid that not a few who feel compelled 
to make wedding presents, because their exhibition 
shows who has not as well as who has made them, 
have a “fellow feeling” with that father. 

——_+or—- 
TRUSTING A CANDID BOY. 

One who has money that he is willing to lose (in 
cease he should fail), can afford to show contidence in 
a stranger—for the sake of the experiment, Un- 
questionably in a boy unused to be trusted, a gener- 
ous trial of trust will often inspire honesty, and 
give him the self-respect that will make a man of 
him. 


During the session of the late Episcopal Conven- 
tion in Boston, the Bishop of Louisiana, in crossing 
the Common, met a boy whose face he fancied, and 
calling to him, asked if he had anything to do just 
then, to which he said no. 

“Are you a good boy ?”’ 

The little fellow scratched his head and repiied, 
“T am nota very good boy. I cuss a little some- 
times.” 

This candid answer inspired the Bishop with con- 
fidence, and he then said, after giving his name and | 
address,— 

“[ want you to go to a certain place and geta 
bundle for me, and bring it to my hotel. There will 
be a charge of eight dollars; here is the money to 
pay it, and a half-dollar which you will keep for 
doing the errand.” 

On his return to the hotel the Bishop’s friends 
laughed at him for his credulity, telling him that he 
would never see the boy, or the bundle, or the 
money again; but in half an hour the young chap 
returned, bringing the bundle and a receipted Dill 
for eight dollars and a half, the Bishop having made 
a slight mistake as to the amount that was due. 
“How did you manage to pay the extra half-dol- 
lar?”” he inquired, 

“I took the money that you gave me for the job. 
I knew that you would make it all right.” 

And “all right’’ it was made, and L have no doubt 
that the confidence that was reposed in that boy, 
because of his truthfulness, will do him good as 
long as he lives.—New York Ledger. 
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HOW GRANDMA WENT SHOPPING, 
Money should either be valuable in itself, or have 
acredit as good as value. 


who feel obliged to distrust such light and easily- 


in old times. A Memphis woman writes the follow- 
ing story of her grandmother, long preserved in the 
family traditions: 


That good lady, inatime long gone by, was de- 
sirous of purchasing a new silk “gown.” The near- 
est city where such a dress could be bought was 
H., thirteen miles from her home. The horse was 
accordingly saddled one fine morning, and tying 
beneath her dress a strong pocket, in which was a 
capacions and equally strong purse, containing fifty 
good silver dollars (dollars of “our fathers,’’ not 
ninety-two cents), she mounted, and, after much 
adjusting and readjusting the heavy weights she 
must carry, bravely rode away. 

But it was a weary journey, and many atime she 
stopped to change the heavy purse from side to side, 
as the bruises it made became too painful to be 
borne; and many a time in that long ride was she 
tempted to throw the valuable but tiresome weight 
into the gutter; but she was a plucky woman, and 
carried her enterprise to a successful termination, 
returning home the same day with the lighter bur- 
den of “plum-colored lutestring” and gay-flowered 
chintz, a weary, satisfied woman; and the story al- 
ways ended, “She was so bruised and lame that she 
could hardly walk for a week afterward.” 


we 
PEN-PORTRAIT OF GLADSTONE. 


correspondent) ever saw. The ex-premier also 
looks his age,—he was born in December, 1809,—his 
face is furrowed, the mouth fallen in, and the teeth 
far from perfect. The correspondent continues: 


His eyes are the finest I have ever seen, save those 
which illuminated the face of Dickens. Their light 
is a blaze, and their activity incessant. The intel- 
lect of the face is manifest. His head is remarkably 
well balanced, and does not look large, but it is 
large. 

He is about five feet nine inches in height, but 
looks a little taller, especially when speaking. He 
is perfectly upright in carriage, and holds his head 
high and rather stiffly. His hands are large, and 
look powerful. He strides rather than walks, and 
invariably keeps up.a good pace. 

His manner of speaking is essentially the House 
of Commons manner, save that he does not drawl, 
and does not engage in the lazy “haw, haw,”’ which 
characterizes the parliamentary orator. His voice 
is beautiful,—a sonorous baritone; and he speaks 
straight out, as though he felt every word to bea 
duty. It is well known that his sense of humor is 
almost nil; and when he waxes more earnest, there 
is a solemnity about him which is at once attractive 
and commanding. 


——+>>—__ — — 
EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 

Mr. Webster once remarked, extemporaneous 
speaking being the topic of conversation, that there 
was no such thing as “extemporaneous acquisition.” 
He doubtless meant that the ideas, principles, 
facts, which form the backbone of a great speech, 
cannot be acquired while a man is on his legs speak- 
ing. On another occasion, speaking of his reply to 
Hayne, he thus illustrated his remark: 


purpose of opposing a resolution of Mr. McKinley, 
a Senator from Alabama, proposing to cede the 
public domain to the States in which they were sit- 
uated. The question never came up, and Mr. Web- 
ster said, “I had my notes tucked away in a pigeon- 
hole, and when Hayne made that attack upon me 
and upon New England, I was already posted, and 
only had to take down my notes and refresh my 
memory. In other words,” said Mr. Webster, “if 





he had tried to make a speech to fit wy notes, he 


Illustrations of the in- | 
convenience to which those people put themselves 


carried things as bank-bills, were common enough | 


A correspondent of the New York Times says Mr. | 
Gladstone is the worst-dressed gentleman he (the | 


He told his friend Harvey that several years be- | 
fore the great debate with Hayne, he nad investi- | 
gated the whole subject of the public lands, for the | 


could not have hit it better. 


) R No wan is inspired 
with the occasion. 


i never was.” 
<> —_~ 
A BOY’S ENDURANCE. 

Sydney Smith tells the story of a young man who 
endured serenely and in silence abject poverty, and 
that, too, under circumstances which made severe 
economy most trying to his pride. Mr, Smith says: 
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He was the son of a country curate, who got him 
a berth on board of a man-of-war, as midshipman, 
The poor curate made a great effort for his son; 
fitted him out well with clothes and gave him £50 
in money, 

The lirst week the poor boy lost his chest, clothes, 
money, and everything he had inthe world. The 
ship sailed fora foreign station, and his loss was 
without remedy. He immediately quitted his mess, 
ceased to associate with the other midshipmen, who 

' were the sons of gentlemen, and for five years, with- 
out mentioning it to his parents—who he knew 
could not assist him—or without borrowing a far- 
thing from any human being, without a single mur- 
mur or complaint, did this poor lad endure the most 
abject and degrading poverty, at a period of life 
when the feelings are most alive to ridicule, and 
the appetites most prone to indulgence. 














A COMMON GENEROSITY. 
Our readers may remember that Artemus Ward 














Mamma sat in the nursery sewing, with baby May 
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For the Companion. 


THE SKATER. 


Swift as a swallow’s airy sweep, 

I skim the gelid, crystal deep; 

More fleet my well-adjustec steel 
Than nimble Mereury’s winged heel; 


‘To right and left my path swerves, 
In flashing ares and curious curves; 

Or backward urged, the runner sings, 
In lengthened loops and whitened rings! 





Strike out! strike out! I hear the shout 
of mune parents and merry rout! 
But swift is he who follows me 


Before the wind, point-blank and free! 





With main and might, I urge my flight, 
My pulses tingling with deight; 

‘The wind’s keen kisses smite like fire 

My bare cheeks, flushed with glad desire! 
Oh tell me not the joys they feel, 

Who float or whirl through waltz or reel; 
Or guide the steed, or trim the sail, 
Close-hauled before the freshening gale; 


But give to me the skater’s art, 
That thrills the nerves and warms the heart; 
Such joy ‘tis his alone to feel, 
Who rides, sure-shod, the sounding steel! 
New London, Conn. Henry 8S, CORNWELL. 
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For the Companion, 
| 


IN PRISON. | 

A young fireman on the New York Central | 
Railroad, whom we will call George Bunnell, | 
had fallen into intemperate habits. Liquor 
made him wild, and an easy victim to the worst 
temptations. Syracuse, the place of his residence, 
afforded, as every city does, plenty of bad com- | 
pany for any one of weak principles and a vi- 
eious appetite, and his night revels, when off 
duty, would have soon cost him his place, had 
he broken the laws of the corporation and of | 
the State as he broke the laws of God. | 

But fools who challenge danger, and make a| 
mock at sin, are all the time preparing their | 
penalty, and sooner or later it will come. 

Like every prodigal, Bunnell had his last 
“spree.”” One night he and several companions 
started for a grand carousal, with their pockets 
full of money. It was ‘“‘pay night,’’ and every 
one had received his month’s wages. Bunnell 
was soon crazed with drink, and all the remain- 
ing hours he went where he was led, like one in 
a dream. | 

His company—whether reinforced by profes- | 
sional blacklegs, or driven by drunken impulse | 
—wound up their revelry with crime. In the 
morning he came to his senses, and found him- 
self locked up for burglary. There was no es- 
cape, for he was one of a gang detected in the 
act. He spent the next three years in the Onon- 
daga Penitentiary. 

Syracuse has been called “The City of Con-| 
ventions,” being a favorite locality for large | 
gatherings of societies and conventions, those of | 
the Young Men’s Christian Association among | 
the rest. 

It was fortunate for the young convict that 
his prison-house stood where that organization 
is so central and so powerful in well-doing. 
Belonging to it were workers who understood 
the gentle duty commended in the divine words, 
‘In prison, and ye visited me.”’ 

They went to Bunnell in his misery and dis- 
grace, and carried him the life-giving counsels 
of the Gospel of Jesus. He became a follower 
of Christ while in the penitentiary, and spent 
the closing months of his sentence in doing what 
he could to honor the God whom he had set at 
naught. 














As soon as he was released, he went among 
his old associates, and began quietly and hum- 
bly to labor for their reform. His method and 
tact were admirable, and the great change in| 
his manner and character was in itself forcible 


ae | 
and convincing. 


Friends gathered round hin, | 
and took pains to enlarge his field of effort, and 
to cover from thoughtless scorn the prison brand | 
that was on him. 

Since that day he has steadily toiled, and 
prayed, and talked for his Master, and now (in| 
1878) his success proves that he has a mission | 
to save the lives and the souls of men. 


A wri- 
ter to the Chicago Watchman, from whom we 
gather the above facts, says, ‘To-day he is one | 


of the most useful... workers we have in/ 
Central New York.’’ 
catia tillitiatinaniienuiinitan 


THE QUEEN’S VISITS. 

The recent visit of fhe Queen to Lord Beacons- 
field recalls the fact that only twice in her reign | 
has Victoria so honored a prime minister. She | 
visited Lord Melbourne in 1841, and Sir Robert ‘ 
Peel in 1843. A London paper says: 















The young Queen's respect for Lord Mel- 
bourne was very great, and she honored him by 
drawing his portrait, a fact which Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed celebrated by some verses, 
ending with the following excellent pun: 


“The artist who this picture traced 
A better Subject never knew.” 


+o 

STORY OF A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 

There may be victims of absolutely incurable 
bad appetite. Such victims are rarely fortunate 
if God gives them a friend, and especially a 
child, who can help them in their hour of temp- 
tation. A writer in the Hartford Times de- 
scribes an interesting case of a Portland sea- 
captain who never drank on shipboard, but was 
unable to resist the impulse to drink as soon as 
he landed. One example of this is given after 
his return from an eight months’ cruise, during 
the whole of which term he had not tasted 





| liquor: 


As he neared Portland his agitation became 
intense. He had now no idea that this time he 
should drink, but became terribly anxious to 


jreach his family and convince their loving 


hearts that his affection for them was sufficient 
to overcome his appetite. He landed, buttoned 
his overcoat to his chin in his excess of resolu- 
tion, reported to the owners, walked deliberately 
to the nearest rum-shop, and in two hours was 


| stupidly drunk again. 


An unseen, inexplicable, yet irresistible power 
carried him, in spite of all his good resolutions, 
to the fatal resorts. He went to a low hotel, 
and buried himself from his friends, and did 


nothing but drink, thoroughly determined not 


to go home at allthistrip. Butlove hunted him 
out; his wife got him and straightened 
him out for another voyage. 

His next two returns were but repetitions of 
the one described. His family were in despair. 
His wife fell ill, and his eldest daughter deter- 
mined that the next time love should not be 
defeated. 

When his ship was nearly due she took lodg- 
ings near the wharf, overlooking the harbor, 


| and the moment his vessel was sighted, she took 


a sail-boat and went down the harbor to meet 
him. Never was help more needed. His strug- 
gles had effected a mental and physical exhaus- 
tion rendering him completely helpless. He 
embraced his noble daughter almost hysteri- 
cally, but warned her that if she did not watch 
him closely, he should run away from her. 
_ But love had keen eyes as well as devotion. 
She finally landed this great, strong captain, 
who had braved scores of storms, safely in his 
home. The same method was pursued in his 
succeeding returns, and once, on making the 
harbor in the early dawn, he anchored until 
daylight discovered to his daughter his presence. 

To this day this strong man, to whom the 
perils of wind and wave bring no fear, dares not 
set foot on shore without that daughter’s hand 
clasped tightly in his. When one is thoroughly 
addicted to intemperate habits, alcohol singly 
is more powerful than the combined influences 
of love, ambition and desire for gain. 

-- a ~ 

THE MAJOR AND THE MULE. 

Those anxious that the principles of the re- 
ligion of Christ should govern our Indian policy 
do not expect that the Indian will appreciate 
the kindly treatment of some white men, while 
bad white men are permitted to rob and abuse 
him. The Council Fire, a journal which aims 
to Christianize the relations between the govern- 
ment and the Indians, tells this humorous story 
to illustrate that two opposite methods of deal- 
ing with Indians cannot be used at the same 
time: 


Army officers are not all moral men, but Maj. 
Pollock was. He was kind-hearted to his men 
and to the rest of mankind, as indeed he was to 
dumb brutes, unless in anger he sometimes 
“flew off the handle.” 

At a frontier military post a pack train was 
being fitted out for government service. Wild 
mules were being broken into the Aparaho; a 
regular ‘“‘packer’’ was in charge, and with his 
assistants was subduing a refractory animal. 

The lasso was buried into the neck of the 
mule, which was wheezing for breath, the boss 
packer desiring to ‘‘choke him down.”” 

At this moment the “‘inajor’’ approached in 
full dress, hands gloved, and other accoutre- 
ments necessary to inspire men and mules with 
awe for the pomp of military power. 

The men appreciated, but the mule did not 
seem to be much impressed with the major's 
importance, being at that time interested some- 
what about how to get his breath fast enough 
to keep upon his feet... 

The major’s heart was touched by the specta- 
cle. The boss packer and his men were hauling 
away at the mule, occasionally using impolite 
words. 

“Hold on!’’ shouted the major; ‘‘you don’t 
know how to treat that animal. You needn’t 
be so savage. He’s a mule, but he has sense 
and feeling. Treat him kindly; he'll understand 
it. Here, let me show you how to tame that 
mule.”” 

The boss packer, still holding to the lasso, re- 
marked, “All right, major; but a mule’s a mule, 
and you can’t tell sometimes what he’ll do.”’ 

“Pshaw! You don’t understand that mule,” 
replied the major, advancing and taking hold 
of the lasso with one hand, and moving slowly 
forward, with the other outstretched towards the 
mule’s nose, meanwhile, motioning with his 
fingers and soothingly saying,— 

*So-ho, boy, so-ho, boy! See that, Mr. Packer. 
Don’t von see that mule understands kindness? 
He knows his friends. Louk at his ears coming 
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forward. 
a mule.” 

The packer tightened the lasso a little, and 
nudged the man beside him with his elbow. 

The major held on his way with hand out- 
stretched, soothing the animal with a gentle 
‘*so-ho, boy.’’ 

The packer, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
mule’s ears dropping forward, shouted, ‘Look 
out, major!” 

At the same instant the angry 
grabbed the major’s outstretched har 
teeth, giving it a savage shake. 

“Ouch! oh! oh! murder! Choke the mule! 
Bring a musket! kill him, kill him! Oh! ou! 
aha! kill him! he’s a man-eater. Murder the 
brute!’’ 

“All right, major; we'll kill him if you say 
so. You have the say in this matter. He’s 
Uncle Sam’s mule, major, and-you’re boss here, 
of course, and your omen must be obeyed; but, 
major, it strikes me that’s a pretty good mule. 
He’s like any other mule, an’ a mule’s a mule, 
an’ you can’t make nothin’ else out of him. 

‘He give you fair warnin’ to let him alone, by 
droppin’ his years for’ard. You tho’t you 
knowed all about mules. You didn’t know 
what he meant when he sot his flappers over his 
face. I knowed he was mad. 

“lve worked with these animules twenty 
years, an’ I know that there is but two ways of 
managin’ them; you’ ve got to either choke down 
an’ force them to surrender right at once, just 
like you do the raw recruits in the army, or else 
you’ve got to teach ’em by degrees—farmer- 
like, an’ that takes time and lots of patience. 

“Now I like the old way the best, if you’re 
a-goin’ to make pack mules of ’em, ’cause when 
you get ’em broke that way, why, then they’re 
always broke; but it’s true, they aint worth 
nothin’ for anything else but packin’. If I was 
breakin’ mules for the saddle, or for drivin’ or 
pullin’, I'd take your plan for it, but I would 
not mix the plans like you did just now.” 


So-ho, boy. That’s the way to treat 


uadruped 
4 with his 


ea 
THE SERF’S REPLY. 


Did you say serf, sir? serf! There’s not one 
Living to-day in the light of our sun! 
Russians, free Russians, we all of us are, 
From Osip and Michael, my boys, to the Czar! 





This cabin is old, but the garden is mine; 

And mine are these fields and that forest of pine; 
When I will I can build me a house strong and good 
With the logs of my own I can hew from the wood. 


O could my poor father but dwell by my side! 

He toiled all his days for a master, then died 

So worn and so hopeless, he told me that morn 

He wished I and Esper had never been born, 

One year, and God gave us our glorious Czar! 

How strange seems that servitude now and how far; 

On my wall hangs his picture full facing the sun, 

With the cross on his breast, in the Caucassus won; 

From Moscow it came, with its wide, gilded rim; 

Wilt enter and see it, sir?) Daylight grows dim 

Here under the fir trees, and yonder [ see 

Osip and Michael stand waiting for me. 

Epna Dean PROCTOR. 
—_———~o——_—-_- 
“AN HUNDRED FOLD.” 

A correspondent of the Christian at Work, 
living in Ohio, heard the minister quote, one 
pleasant Sunday morning, Peter’s words, ‘‘Be- 
hold we have forsaken all and followed thee; 
what shall we have therefore?’ and the memo- 
rable answer, ‘An hundred fold now in this 
time.”’ Looking over the audience, the corre- 
spondent thought, and what he thought he 
writes: 


The work of their hands has been prospered, 
their children are honored and respected, wealth 
is the portion of many, and want the portion of 
none. 

That good brother in the farther pew came 
years ago with his wife and little ones across 
the water from Old England, to find a home in 
the New World. He was poor, but good health 
and a strong right arm were given him. Each 
week-day found him engaged in honest toil. 
Each Sabbath, as the hour of service drew nigh, 
he was found with his wife and children in the 
house of God. 

The years pass by, and these little children 
become men and women. Educational advan- 
tages have been given them, for well the intelli- 
gent Christian knows that education and religion 
go hand in hand. 

The eldest son is now a useful and much-loved 
minister of the Gospel, laboring in a distant 
field. A daughter married a minister. Another 
son and daughter are honored teachers in a 
Western college. Well-directed industry has 
also been rewarded. 

That widowed sister, who for years struggled 
through poverty and hardship, is even now re- 
paid for all her toil. Her daughters, trained in 
the school of virtue, have married worthy men. 
Their homes are comfortable, even elegant. 
Yes, the reward has come, and it is “an hun- 
dred fold in this life.”’ 


ici, 
HIT BY A DEAD MAN. 

Cases of ailing people startled into health and 
soundness would be found quite numerous if 
one should set about collecting them. A Roch- 
ester, N. Y., paper reports another instance of 
fright-cure. John McGinty, of that city, an 
honest Irishman, was terribly afflicted with 
rheumatism, and being unable to do anything 
but the lightest work, a place was found for him 
in St. Mary’s hospital. 

In the second story is a large room, known as 
the “‘dead-room,”’ where the bodies of those who 
die in the institution are placed preparatory to 
burial. To this apartment McGinty was sent 


one evening just at dusk to get a cross. He had 
been sent on a similar errand many times be- 








but this time he hobbled slowly and painfull 
to the silent room, and in the dim light succeed. 
ed in finding the corpse all right, placed, as 
usual, upon a platform about two feet high, with 
the hands folded together across the breast, and 
holding the cross, which McGinty reached out 
and took, but accidentally dropped beside the 
body. 

Stooping down low enough to pick anything 
from the floor was for him, at that time, a very 
difficult and painful task, and while engaged in 
it one of the hands of the corpse, which had 
been loosened by the removal of the cross, be- 

an slowly, of its own weight, to move towards 
1im, and when it passed beyond the centre of 
gravity, came down, with a thump, upon the 
back of poor rheumatic McGinty. 

Now he was quite positive that there was not 
a living soul in the room except himself, and to 
have a dead man strike him a blow would have 
startled a considerably less superstitious man 
than this tramp printer, who forgot his rheuma- 
tism, and went down those stairs on the jump, 
with his hair standing on end. He was nearly 
frightened to death, but his rheumatism was 
gone, and from that day to this he has been en- 
irely free from the disease. 


+> 





NAPOLEON’S LOVE OF DRESS. 

Some one praised Antipater, in the hearing of 
Alexander, because that officer continued to 
wear black, while his colleagues, following the 
new Asiatic fashion, wore purple. ‘‘Yes,”’ said 
the King, ‘‘but Antipater is all purple within.” 
A similar vanity marked the first Napoleon. 
He loved to wear the plain gray coat,—so famil- 
iar to readers of French national songs,—and a 
cocked hat stuck on in a fashion then thought 
eccentric, and to be called ‘‘the little corporal.”’ 
But the coat and hat were carefully arranged, 
and “‘the little corporal’ was quick to punish 
any want of respect to the Emperor. When 
away from the crowd, he loved to dress. He 
would dress in scarlet, richly laced with gold. 
The following anecdote is told of his fondness 
for dress: 


Napoleon set apart eight hundred poundsa 
year for dress. Unfortunately, he had a weak- 
ness for white kerseymere breeches; and, being 
often wholly absorbed with cares of state (1s 
courtly chroniclers apologetically observe), he 
would constantly spill ink, or gravy, or coffee, 
upon the aforesaid garments, which he hastened 
to change as soon as he perceived the mishap. 

This circumstance cost the blameless but tim- 
id Comte de Remusat his place as master of the 
robes, For the Emperor soiled his clothes, and 
especially his white breeches, so frequently and 
so grievously, that the imperial tailor (M. Leger) 
was constantly receiving fresh orders, and eight 
hundred pounds a year became quite insufficient 
to meet that functionary’s little bills. 

Now the Comte de Remusat, who knew that 
the Emperor hated any disorder in his accounts, 
was foolishly afraid to speak to him on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile M. Leger became pressing in 
his demands for payment. 

At first he sent in his bill every month, then 
every fortnight, then every week, then twice a 
week, then every day; but the master of tle 
robes continued to return unsatisfactory on- 
swers. At length M. Leger, whose patience was 
exhausted, took the bold step of complaining to 
the Emperor in person, at the very moment tl.at 
His Majesty was trying on a new uniform. 

With astonishment and anger, Napoleon 
learned that he owed his tailor twelve hundied 
pounds. The same day, he paid the bill and 
dismissed M. de Remusat from his post, which 
was given to M. de Montesquiou-Fezensac, a 
chamberlain in the Imperial household, 

“T hope, Monsieur le Comte,’’ said Napoleon, 
between a smile and a frown, to the newly-ap- 
pointed master, ‘‘that you will not expose me to 
the disgrace of being dunned for the breeches I 
am wearing.”’ 

+r 
FILTHY AIR. 

Strong words are uttered by The Household 
in a protest against the style in which many 
families live, satisfied to be excluded from the 
purifying influence of fresh air. It says: 


A large number of our housewives, who scorn 
the imputation of untidiness, are perfectly ecn- 
tent in any atmosphere laden with filth, and 
through fear of faded carpets and disarranged 
curtains, the pure air of heaven never has frce 
course through their lodging-rooms, the prevail- 
ing odor of which is nauseating in the extreme. 

Away with carpets and curtains if they are to 
be instrumental in imprisoning the seeds of 
scrofula and death; much to be preferred are 
bare floors, glaring sunlight and health, to lux- 
ury and invalidism. 

That thousands of women with their children 
are enduring a species of self-imposed invalid- 
ism, by carefully guarding every avenue by 
which pure air might enter their dwellings, is 
true beyond peradventure. 

No doubt hundreds die unnecessarily, who 
might recover did not some careful Martha sed- 
ulously bar out that life-sustaining element 
without which all medical skill is unavailing. 
Few people seem to realize how rapidly air be- 
comes vitiated in our modern houses, with their 
plastered walls, close-fitting sashes, etc. 

Could impurities floating in the air of unven- 
tilated rooms be perceived by sight, those who 
manifest so much contempt at the bare mention 
of ventilation would grow pale with alarm. _ 

Look to this, mothers, and while you gratify 
your gesthetic nature, making home lovely, let 
it never be at the expense of health; for not only 
the welfare of your immediate family, but a na- 
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For the Companion. 


THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 
T'll tell you a story, children, 
The saddest you ever heard, 
About Rupert, the pet canary, 
And a terrible butcher-bird. 


There was such a blinding snow-storm 
One could not see at all, 

And all day long the children 
Had watched the white flakes fall; 


And when the eldest brothers 

Had kissed mamma good-night, 
And up the stairs together 

Had gone with their bedroom light, 


Ofa sudden their two fresh voices 
Rang out in a quick surprise, 

“Mamma! papa! come quickly 
And catch him before he flies!” 


On a picture-frame perched lightly, 
With his head beneath his wing, 
They had found a gray bird sitting; 

That was a curious thing! 


Down stairs to the cosey parlor 
They brought him, glad to find 

For the storm-tossed wanderer shelter; 
Not knowing his cruel mind! 


And full of joy were the children 
To think he was safe and warm, 

And had chosen their house for shelter 
To hide from the raging storm! 


“He shall stay with the pretty Rupert, 
And live among mother’s flowers, 


And he’ll sing with our robin and sparrow ;” 


And they talked about it for hours, 


Alas, in the early morning 
There rose a wail and a cry, 
And a fluttering wild in the cages, 
And Rupert’s voice rang high. 


We rushed to the rescue swiftly ; 
Too late! On the shining cage, 

The home of the happy Rupert, 
All rough with fury and rage, 


Stood the handsome, horrible stranger, 
With black and flashing eye, 

And torn almost to pieces 
Did poor dead Rupert lie! 


O, sad was all the household, 
And we mourned for Rupert long. 
The fierce wild shrike was prisoned 
In a cage both dark and strong; 


And would you like, O children, 
His final fate to know? 

To Agassiz’s Museum 
That pirate bird did go! 


CELIA THAXTER, 


a 
For the Companion, 


DOLL ROSY’S CROUP. 


It was a pleasant day, but Doll Rosy had such 
asevere attack of the croup that she had to be 
put to bed shortly after breakfast, and the doc- 
There was such a bustle and ex- 
citement in the house that Tony’s bud of a tail 


tor sent for, 


wagged for joy. 





Gold-locks had a friend visiting her that 
morning—Flaxen-locks—who also had a daugh- 


ter, Daisy, who also had the croup. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| He did not like to be left out when people 
were having such an interesting time. 

| Gold-locks was too busy to scold him, or to 

| warn him with her finger, and so he grew very 
meddlesome. 





At one time, when they all happened to be 
busy,—one sweeping the room, one setting the 
table for dinner, and Doctor Teddy hanging out 
a washing,—Tony went to the bedside, and drank 
up all the medicine. But as Rosy and Daisy had 
by this time got well, no attention was paid to 
that. 

It was only when he took Rosy’s best pink 
silk gown off the clothes-line, where it had been 
hung to dry, that Gold-locks seized a stick and 
tried to whip him, and would have done so, had 
he not scampered swiftly away, 





Neither Rosy or Daisy grew pale at all during 
their attacks of croup, and were soon so far out 
of danger that their mamimas and the doctor 


COMPANION. 


“Stay here, Johnny, in this seat, and I will 
come after you,” and Mr. Tomkins placed John- 
ny in a warm seat uear the stove in a rear car. 
The train stopped over night at that station, and 
Mr. Tomkins thought he could safely leave his | 
little boy in the car a minute or two. | 

From that station down to the next, at Rowe’s | 

Factory, it was a down-grade all the way. , Start | 
a car at the station above, and it would jog along | 
itself, going more and more rapidly, till it! 
reached Rowe’s Factory, where the grade 
changed. And what should Johnny’s car con- 
clude todo but start off fora little trip on its 
own account to the Factory? The brakeman had 
carelessly unshackled it, not understanding an 
order given him, and when the locomotive ahead 
happened to back the train a little, it went bump 
against the rear car, and started it on an unde- 
sirable journey. 
Johnny was startled when he looked up and 
saw that the car was in motion, and a good deal 
frightened when, seeing nothing before or behind 
the car, he knew it was loose, and cruelly running 
away with him in the dark! 

Just then he caught the flash of a sharp red 
light away down the track! 

His heart gave such a jump! He knew enough 
about the trains to understand what it all meant. 
“A train! a train!’ he thought, “and we shall 
surely go’’—Johnny hardly dared finish the 
thought. If he had, it would have been, ‘‘go— 
crash into one another!” 

What could he do? 

There came into his mind the words of his 
mother about a little boy’s weakness and God’s 
strength. He dropped on his knees there in the 
aisle of the car, and asked God to help a little 
boy in a run-away car. 

He opened his eyes, and saw away down the 
track the sharp fiery light. One light made him 
think of another. There was his father’s red 
lantern all lighted near the stove. Why couldn’t 
he wave it at the car-end toward the approach- 
ing train? Wouldn’t the engineer see it? 

He snatched the light, ran to the end of the 
car, and there he stood on the platforn, waving 
the lantern. 

“What is that?’ said William Marston, look- 
ing from the cab window of the locomotive that 
was thundering along, bringing on the evening 
express. ‘‘A warning ahead!’ said he to Jones, 
the fireman. Atthe same time he shut off the 
steam, reversed the engine, put on the air- 
brakes, and whistled the danger-signal. What 
a sharp, shrill cry! 

“What isthe matter?” said the passengers, 
and a lot of black heads went bobbing out of the 
car-windows, like turtles coming to the top of the 





went up to the attic to swing. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 


aaa A a 
WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 


“Tick,” the clock says, “tick, tick, tick ; 
What you have to do, do quick ; 

Time is gliding fast away; 

Let us act, and act to-day. 


“When your mother speaks, obey. 
Do not loiter, do not stay; 

Wait not for another tick, 

What you have to do, do quick.” 





——+o>-—_—_—_- 


For the Companion. 


HOW JOHNNY SAVED THE RAIL- 
ROAD TRAIN. 

“TI don’t suppose, mother, little folks like me 
can do very much in this world. It don’t seem 
as if I could do much good,” and Mrs. Tomkins’ 
eight-year-old Johnny planted his chin on the 
palm of his chubby little hand and looked up 
into her face. 

She smiled, and gave Johnny a pleasant look 
as she suspended the play of her bright knitting- 
needles. “I shouldn’t agree with you there,” 
she said, “Johnny. Little folks can’t do so much 
in themselves, but add God’s strength to a little 
boy’s weakness, and I think one can do a great 
deal.”’ 

Johnny sat in silence a little while, looking 
into the crackling, open wood-fire, and then said 
his prayers and went to bed. 

The next day, on the edge of evening, Johnny 
was down at the railroad station. 

Boom, boom—rattle, rattle— ding, 


ding— this, he thankfully receives candies, cakes, ap- 
So of course | choo, choo,—Oh! they had a noisy time, the cars | ples, and such small trifles, from the visitors. 


there was plenty to do in undressing the suffer- 
ers and getting them to bed. 

Ina twinkling the doctor came,—little Teddy, 
—and they mixed medicine in a glass, and gave 
the dollies dreadful doses. 

Iam sorry to say that there was great con- 
fusion in the sick-room, for they all talked at 
once, and Tony’s ears were pricked up to watch 





for thé least chance where he might put in a 
park, 


and the locomotives, dashing about, whistling 
and ringing. Trains were coming and going at 
a great rate. Ina little while, it was more quiet, 
and then came the train of which Johnny’s 
father was conductor. Johnny called out, ‘‘Here 
I am, father!’ and glad enough was a man 
wearing a blue cap, decked with gilt stars, to get 


water. 
| “Danger!” called one to another, as they saw 
| the light ahead waving. 
| The express came to a stop, and then com- 
menced to back, back, going faster, faster, try- 
‘ing to get out of the way of Johnny’s car, that 
| was now rapidly dashing forward, the red light 
| swinging steadily. 
| Away went the express train in safety beyond 
| the station at Rowe’s Factory, and Johnny's car 
was switched on a side track by a station hand, 
and came at last to a stop, as the grade changed 
at the Factory and slanted up again. 
When the passengers of the express, stepping 
| out, saw a little fellow with ared light on the 
platform of the run-away car, and heard his 
story, cheer after cheer for him went up in the 
stillness of the night. 
A purse of money for him was quickly made 
up, but that was little to Johnny compared with 
the comfort he took in thinking he had saved 
perhaps a hundred lives, that might have been 
lost had the express train dashed into the run- 
away car, and everything been pitched down the 
steep bank. 
So much for adding God’s strength toa little 
fellow’s weakness. FE. A. RAND. 


o> 


An EXPENSIVE BOARDER.—The elephant, a 
large one, kept at the Zoological Gardens of 
London, seems to be a pretty hearty feeder. 
His daily food consists of four hundred pounds 
of hay and three bushels of oats. He washes 
this enormous quantity of provender down his 
throat with four barrels of water. Besides all 


——— a 


Curious BEEHIVE.—In a little French town, 
not long ago, a swarm of bees selected the let- 
ter-box placed on the corner of the. principal 
square as their settling place, and proceeded to 
occupy it. The carrier, on attempting to open 





hold of Johnny’s hand. Mr. Tomkins, when the 


passengers had left, stepped back into the cars, | bees had been smoked out was it possible to re- 


and Johnny went with him. 


the box, was severely stung; and not until the 


i move the letters, 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS,. 


The village was built cirectly beneath. the top of 
the rough, immense mountain, whose black, beet- 
ling crags seemed to hang like an evil spirit over 
its victim with ink’s blackness; save when dispelled 
by the brilliant rays of the noouday sun. 
A royal motto is hidden in the above. 
H. B., JR. 
2. 


REBUS, 





The contents of a field expressed in five denomi- 
nations, may be found in this picture. 


3. 
ENIGMA, 


I am composed of four Roman numerals; 

My first is double my last; 

My second is one-fiftieth of my third; 

My third is one-twentieth of my first; 

My last is ten times my third; 

My whole is something every one should be. 

I, B, 8. 

4, 


RIDDLES, 


On an errand I’m oft— 
And found by the nose— 
My value is small— 
y name now disclose, 
Your every-day title— 
A funereal tree— 
An animal useful— 
Now what can I be? 
To suddenly catch— 
Your eye does, I know— 
Bodies of water— 
My name now show. 
Welcome after winter, welcome in hot weather, 
A quick, sudden movement, name them all together, 
M. C. W, B. 
5. 


ANAGRAM, 





Arrange the middle letters in the names of the 
seven principal objects seen in this picture, so as 
to form the name of a country, 


6. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


1, Behead a sly animal, and leave a domestic ani- 
mal. 2, Behead a small boat, and leave a large 
boat. 3, Behead a girl’s name, and leave a gute 
name, 4, Behead a simple personal pronoun, and 
leave a simple personal pronoun, 5, Behead a pro- 
nominal adjective, and leave an adjective. 6, Be- 
head a number, and leave a number three units 
greater. 7, Behead an adverb, and leave an ad- 
verb. N. 7. M. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Abel, Adam, Asa, Owen, Willis, Ira, Levi, Jus- 
tin, Ralph, Homer, Hosea, William, Ellis, Enos, 
Edwin, Eric, Titus, Leander, Obed, Walter, Miles, 
Norman, George, Seth, Simon, Amasa, Antony, 
Amos, Peter, Leonard, Lewis, Lot, Silas, Oliver, 
Omar, Hugh, Eli, Allen. 

2. Be still (beast ill). 
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A MODERN KING LEAR. 

The tragedy of King Lear is not unfrequently 
played, in spirit if not in letter, by those who never 
read the sad representation of filial ingratitude. 
Gen. Cesnola, the explorer, met with a modern 
King Lear on the island of Cyprus, It is the cus- 
ton among the islanders for a father when too old 
to work in the fields, to settle his whole fortune 
upon his sons. It often happens that the son with 
whom the old man elects to live, ill-treats his fa- 
ther, and compels him to beg his daily food. 

Hadji Jorghi, following the ancient custom, set- 
tled all his property upon his sons, and supported 
himself by digging among the tombs for such ex- 
plorers as employed him to hunt for treasures of 
art. In the days of his prosperity he had become 
surety for some relative. The debtor could not pay, 
and, according to Turkish law, Hadji must pay or 
goto prison. THe had nothing, his sons would not 
aid him, and so he arrested, marched fifteen 
miles, and thrown into prison, There he remained 
government or sons, 
until a physician procured his release by represent- 
ing that the old man would die if longer confined, 

When released, he journeyed slowly back to his 
native village, hungry and broken down with grief. 


was 


two months, uneared for by 


The next day after his arrival he tottered to the 
tombs. Not returning home a search was made for 
him. We was found crouched in an excavated 


tomb, his kuees drawn up, his eyes fixed. He had 


gone beyond the reach of filial ingratitude. 
2° 
MR. STEPHENS’S RETORT. 

The following has been told in many ways and from 
many quarters; but its true origin has been almost 
entirely lost sight of, and therein lies most of the 
pith. There isnodoubt but that Hon, Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, is the smallest man, physically, 
that ever trod the floors of Congress. He never ex- 
ceeded a hundred pounds in weight of body. His 
powers were all mental and magnetic; and of those, 
as we know. he possessed an abundance. 


On a certain occasion, while party lines were 
closely drawn, and political feelings were running 
high, Mr. Stephens w 7" on the stump for Congress, 
battling with a Mr. ,» of Greensborough. Ste- 
| nae was a Henry clay man and a Whig. What 
1ope had he that he could carry that old Democratic 
stronghold? Yet he battled away. And it was an 
odd and entertaining sight to see the two contes- 
tants on the stand together,—Stephens, five fe et 
four inches high, weighing ninety-six pounds; Maj 
IL., six feet two inches high, weighing two hundre ‘i 
and forty pounds. 

They were in the strongest part of the Democratic 
camp; and here the major indulged in bits of pleas- 
antry which he knew would be relished by his old 
constituency. Solid argument could not have been 
of much use there. Pet Stephens managed to get 
him heated; whereupon the gigantic major turned 
to his pigmy antagonist, and, with considerable of a 
flourish, said, 

“Why, vou little wasp, I could button those big 
ears of yours back and swallow you whole!’ 

Before the multitude had time to laugh 
coarse, rude remark, Stephens retorted,— 

“If you did that thing, sir, you would have more 
brains in your stomach than you ever had in your 
head!” 

The untutored electors of those districts could un- 
derstand and appreciate a good thing. Stephens 
was elected to Congress by over three thousand ma- 
jority in a district that had never before favored one 
of his political stripe. 


at the 
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A GENITAL TEMPER. 

An anecdote is told by the Christian at Work of 
Rev. Dr. J. S. Backus, of Rochester, N. Y., which 
is a fit companion for the famous incident relating 
to Newton and his dog: 

It ocenrred at Rochester, where the doctor had 
been laying ont and decorating the grounds about 
his house at a considerable outlay of labor and ex- 
pense, On the very first night after the completion 


of the work, when the grounds had been tastefully 
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Do your fowls droop and sit around doing nothing? 


graded and terraced, and sodded and planted, a herd | Use Imperial Egg Food; it will cause them to lay. See 


of vagrant swine broke into the enclosure, and in- | advertisement last week. 


dustriously rooted the fair territory inte a wilder- | 
ness of unsightly gullies and hummocks. The next 
morning, as the good doctor stepped out upon his 
porch, one sweeping glance sufficed to furnish a full 
and “appreciative conception of the desolation. Re- 
straining any expression of unregenerate wrath, he 
stood for a space in silence, and then remarked, with 
mournful philosophy, “ Well, you never can lay dirt | 
to suit a hog!” 
a orn 


HOW “DIME-NOVEL” BOYS PLAY. 


The North Adams (Mass.) Transcript relates how | 


| 
| 


some “‘penny-dreadful”’ boys in that town undertook | 


to imitate their favorite heroes, and how one of 
them, La More, came near losing his life: 


Some weeks ago La More and three boy friends 
were walking in a field, when it was suggested by 
one of the party that they have a game of cards. It 
appears that the boys have been lately reading, ‘The 
Blear-Eyed Blinker of the Tuscaloosa Range,” or 
“The Bloody-Handed Demon of Dead Man’s 
Gulch,” or “The One-Eyed Screamer of Assassina- 
tion Hollow,” or “Slippery Sam’s Sister,” or other 
books of equally suggestive titles and edifying con- 


tents, for the game could not proceed until a sol- | 


emn oath had been taken by each boy that the strict- 
est honesty and fair dealing was to be observed, and 
a loaded and cocked revolver had been placed on 
the ground between them. 

The revolver part of the business was absolutely 
necessary; it was explained by one who was posted 
upon the customs of California gamblers and border 
ruflians, and so the game was played “according to 
the book,” each impe rsonated adventurer sharply 
watching the motions of his opponents. La More 
was the winner, and one of the feocrs, slowly rising, 
and pointing the revolver at the former’s head, said, 
with all the tragic earnestness befitting the occasion, 
“Buckey, you cheated!’ 
der-ruffian epithet and the usual profane adjectives. 
The boy forgot that the revolver was cocked, and 
pressed his finger too hard on the trigger; a sharp 





report followed, and La More fell to the ground | 


with the side of his head furrowed by the bullet. 
One inch nearer, and the bullet would have entered 
his brain. 
> 
“CUT IT SHORT.” 

“He talked me blind,” we sometimes say when we 
have suffered from some merciless yarn-spinner. 
In the following instance the victim could almost 
say of his tormentor, “He talked me bald.’”’ Orders 
for the length of astory will not always safely apply 
to the length of the hair: 


A certain barber, who was possessed of great 
“gab,” used to amuse his customers with long yarns 
while he manipulated their heads and faces. 
day an old codger came in, took his seat, and or- 
dered a shave and hair cut. The barber went to 
work, and began at the same time one of his long 
stories, much to the dissatisfaction of the old gen- 
tleman, who, losing his temper, said to the barber,— 

“Cut it short.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the barber, c continuing his yarn, 
until the old man cried out again,— 

“Cut it short, I say!’ 

“Yes, sir’’—c lipping away and gabbling the faster. 

«I tell you, cut it short!’ 

“Certs sinly, sir,’ said the barber, gabbling away. 

“Will you cut it short, blast you!’ excel: rimed the 
old man, in a rage. 

“Can't, sir,” said the barber; “for if you look in 
the glass, you'll see it’s all cut off!” 

And to his horror, on looking in the glass, he dis- 
covered his head totally hairless. 


o 


GROUND GASES. 
A German professor has brought prominently 
forward a neglected branch of hygiene: 


According to Prof. Pettenkofer, the ground is 
full of gas, which often enters our houses, and 
thus occasions disease. Heated houses ventilate 
themselves not only through the walls, but also 
through the ground on which the house stands. If 
there is any gas or other odorous substance in the 
surrounding ground-air, it will enter the current of 
this ventilation. 

Prof. Pettenkofer has observed a case in Munich, 
where not the least smell of gas could be detected 
in the street, but a great que untity of gas found its 
way into the ground-floor room of a house where no 
gas was laid on. In another case, the gas always 
penetrated into the best-heated room, and produced 
an illness of its inmates, which was taken for ty- 
phoid fever. 

At Munich the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
ground is smaller at fifty-eight inches than at one 
hundred and fifty-six inches throughout the year, 
the months of June and July excepted. This large 
amount is exceeded at Dresden, where, a few feet 
under the surface, there is already as much carbonic 
acid as in the worst-ventilated human dw elling. 

From these observations the necessity of mz aking 
provision for the escape of the ground-air through 
pipes constructed for the purpose, and not through 
the dwelling-house, is apparent. 


—_—_——_____ 


“ALLOW me to be your beau,” 
placing his umbrella over a lady in a shower. 
“Thank you. I've plenty of fair-weather beaux, so 
I suppose I must call you my rain-beau,” she re- 
plied, archly. 


said a gentleman, 


AN Irish gentleman parting with a lazy servant- 
woman was asked, with respect to her industry, 
whether she was what is termed afraid of work. 
“Oh, not at all!” said he; “not at all. She'll fre- 
quently lie down and go to sleep by the very side 
of it.”” 


SITERIDAN, to test the acoustic qualities of a new 
theatre he had built, desired the carpenter to speak 
on the stage, while he would go et listen to him 
from the gallery. “Now, then,” said Sheridan, 
when he hadascended, The carpenter responded,— 

“Land my mates have been working here for the 
last six weeks, and we should like to see the color 
of your honor’s money!” 

“That will do,” said Sheridan ; 
perfect.” 


“the acoustics are 


A GENTLEMAN who happens to own a paddock, 
and who had tried every effort and threat in vain 
to prevent tramps from making a short cut through 
it, was eventually persuaded to stick up the follow- 
ing notice: “Beggars, beware! Scolopendriums 
and Polypodiums planted here!” The effect was 
marvellous, and the annoyance ceased, 


So Dr. Johnson silenced a scolding fishwife by 





calling her an “Interjection,” 


One | 


Com. 
The Patent Napkin Holder is one > of those sime 
ple household articles which every one wants, and upon 
once being used will be found indispensable, = 
for children. Com. 





How to Beautify the Skin.—This is something 
every lady desires to know. During thelast twenty years 
over two million ladies have used Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth.” It always gives the utmost satisfaction. Sold 
by druggists every where. Com. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” when allowed 
todissolve in the mouth, have a direct influence on the 
inflamed parts, allaying Pulmonary Irritation, and giv- 
ing relief in Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat Trou- 
bles to which Singers and Public Speakers are liable. 





An Open Letter. It speaks for itself. 
Rockport, Mass., APRIL 2, 1877. 

Mr. EpiTor,—Having read in your paper reports of the 
remarkable cures of catarrh, I am induced to tell “what 
I know about ecatarrh,” and I fancy the “snuff” and “‘in- 
haling-tube” makers (mere dollar grabbers) would be 
glad if they could emblazon a similar cure in the papers. 
For twenty-six years I suffered with catarrh, The nasal 
passages became completely closed. “Snuff,” “dust,” 
“ashes,” “inhaling-tubes,” and “sticks,” wouldn’t work 
though at intervals I would sniff up the so-called catarrh 
snuff, until I became a valuable tester for such medi- 
cines. I gradually grew worse,and no one can know 
how much I suffered or what a miserable being I was. 
My head ached over my eyes so that I was confined to 
my bed for many successive days, suffering the most in- 


| tense pain, which at one time lasted continuously for 168 
garnishing it with some bor- | 


hours. All sense of smell and taste gone, sight and hear- 
ing impaired, body shrunken and weakened, nervous sys- 
tem shattered, and constitution broken, and I was hawk- 
ing and spitting seven-eighths of the time. I prayed for 
death to relieve me of my suffering. A favorable notice 
in your paper of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy induced me 
to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche, which applies the remedy by hydrostatic press- 
ure, the only way compatible with common sense. Well, 
Mr. Editor, it did not cure me in three-fourths of a sec- 
ond, nor in one hour or month, but in less than eight min- 
utes I was relieved, and in three months entirely cured, 
and have remained so for over sixteen months. While 
using the Catarrh Remedy,I used Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to purify my blood and strengthen my 
stomach. I also kept my liver active and bowels regular 
by the use of his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my ex- 
perience will induce other sufferers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its pur- 
pose. Yours truly, S. D. Remick. 


FOOT LATHES! SretSemstserss 
MAR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
rp and all interested, send for circulars, 
S$ TAMMERERS Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
COMIC VALENTINE: 
STAR PUBLISHING Co., Northford, Ct. 


paid, for ronly lc. § 0c. AR PUBL! 
ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
ines etrictl yy yo 

‘Address J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mi 





One dozen, assorted designs, 
sent by return mail, post- 








To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 


BIG PAY Baten for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 


Prr } Moytu and Expenses’ A R L 
jor Commission mtoe ere Yo 
men to sell os ontrac 
Be DDLIN Cc. A. 

0. Nee 4&5 5 Fuller Block. Dearborn hora Street, Chicago, IMs 


HIGH CLASS S POULTRY. 
Send for Circular. 
Gro. S. JossELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES %<7...2ecorating; 


20 sheets, consisting of 
aap Birds, Reptiles, Boquets, Ferns, Figures, Japanese, 
&e., &e. Sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 
Je! LAT HAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


RINTING wWicTomRm: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES ,, Nand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke 6 to 6550. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. 


EITHER failing teeth, nor the peeping wrinkles of 
time, so forcibly tell of advancing years, as your 
gray hair. Ayer’s Vigor restores its color and makes 
your appearance more agreeable to others, as well as 
yourself. With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of 


age are far less noticeable. 

WA NTE D Young men between 15 and 30 
« canhave a $5 outfit by mail for 

8 three cent stamps to pay postage with, and instructions 

how to make $5a day. The business is entirely new, 











lightful and honest. Don’t fail to send for outfit and in- 
structions. CHARLES R. TUTTLE, 
93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
HEARKEN TO MY Footsteps, very 

WILL ILL YOU peer song, Keefer; On the Banks 

the Beautiful River, Estabrooke; 
Jennie with the sweet 4 neyes, Rutledge; Dearest love 
no longer sigh, Gumbert; U nder the flowers, Carlton; St. 
Elmo Waltz; Quiet Thoughts, necturne; Gayety Galop. 
These $ new 3-page pieces for Pianoor Organ arein FEB. 
No. of MusICAL a « notes 25c. Try it 6 months; obtain 


music worth 16 80 for '75c., (cashor stamps, iG. W. 
RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Washington Street, Boston. 


COLT’S MODEL 


Holster or Belt Revolvers, 






Calibre .38, 
Reduced from $10 to $5 each. 


Half nickel plate and finely engraved, using the short 
or long (rifle) .38 rim fire metallic cartridge. They are fine- 











&E 


ly sighted and will shoot as well asa rifle. They are the fa- 

vorite revolver with plainsmen, and never have been sold 

before for less than $10. Every one warranted. Sent to 

any address for $5, reeked in a box, with cioaning tools, 
c. TRNER & ROSS, 

93° Water Street, netem. Mass. 


For 85 CENTS which covers the cost of the spoons, 
as well as postage and ey we will send by mail 
or express, pre-paid, One Set of 6 Quadruple Tea 
Spoons in Case, Finely aaa heavily plated w: mth PURE 
pene and CoIn SILVER. New England Silver 











FLOWER? VESETABL LE 
— BGS. \ AOR) 





Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Ilustrati 
and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature. Price, 50 cents in paper covers: $] 
in elegant cloth. Printed in *German and English. 
Vick’s Illustrated onthly Magazine. — 32 
ges fw “Ty and Colored Plate in every num- 
4 Price, $1 25a year; five copies for 
Vick’s Cata logue. 300 Hiustrations, only 2 cents, 
___Address JAMES VICK, , Rochester, Xx. . 


ns 








be 
mailed FREE 
all applicants, Itcon- = 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
ee pore for eeens over 1200 
Varieties of Vegetable an lower Seed 
Kavaluabletoall. Sendforit. Add — Roses, Ets, 


. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


I will send for trial to new customers, Who send 10c. and 
stamp this month, a packet of the choicest Double Portu- 
laca, Double Asters, Striped Petunia and New Japan 
ay eg a large packet and mixed colors of each, Cata- 
logue free. L. W. GooDELL, Amherst, Mass. 








REE: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ‘OF 


BLOODED 
SEEDS duwve STOCK 
BENSON BURPEE& GO 


223 CHURCH ST PHILADELPHIA 
high prices continues. By 


AR wouderfal improvements, in- 


genious inventions and perfected systems, we can now 


nee Magnificent 8750 Pianos for $190. 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $75. 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


CORNETTO! ! 


THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDER, 


Patented Aug., 1877, IMITATES the CORNET, CLARIO- 
NET, BUGLE "and TROMBON E; anybody can perform 
with it, in any key; lots of fun with piano or organ accom- 
paniment; any number of gas taking different 
parts can imitate a FULL BRASS BAND; it is not a trick 
or « fraud, but just as sapeusanted, and can be carried in 
the pocket; you would not take a dollar for it after you 
have tried it; agents can make a small fortune out of this 
article; handsomely put up and sent, post-paid, with full 
instructions, for 25 cents eac 2 ¥ special terms to agents. 
dress J. F. PHILLIPS, 
27 Chatham Street, New York. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SAl 
with —_, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can bes 
Cc . with privilege to yamine before paying will 

WELL & SON, Gun 


al 








is over, but the slaughter of 

















Send p< Man for circular to P.} 
Dealers, 238. Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


POTTERY ORNAMENTS. — 


Antique Embossed Pictures. 24 Beetles, 19 Rep- 
tiles, 16 Sanances Figures, 12 yy 12 Butterflies, 9 
Birds, 8 Chinese Figures,7 Butterflies, 6 Oriental Fi pate Ss, 
5 Egy ptian Figures, 5 Frogs, etc., 4 Autumn Leaves, 2 
Birds. Either above sets, 10cts.; 6 for 50 cts. vail (129 P ict- 
ures) for $1, post-paid. Toy De ecalcomanie T rans« 
fer Pictures. 240 Insects, 210 Flowers, 112 Assorted, 8 
Comie Characters, 80 Animals, 70 Wreaths, 67 Indian: 
etc , 48 Landscapes, 48 Cupiés, 14 Allegorical Figures, 26 
Chinese Figures, 12 Birds, 15 Mounted Soldiers. Either 
above sets, 10 cts.; 6 for 50 cts., or all (1020 Pictures) for 
$1, post-paid. Large Fine Decalcomanie Pict- 
res. Chinese Scene, Oriental Landscape, Bird, C upid 
with Flowers, Oriental Head, Swiss Views, italian Land- 
Moss Rose, Bunch Field Flowers, Deer Head. 
Bither above single Pictures, 15 cts.; 5 for 60 cts.; all for 
$1, post-paid. Everythin warranted, Catalogue Free. 
Agents wanted. Address HENRY S. DATE, 


1062 Wilcox Avenue, Chicago, Mie 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the ae in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing et to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

















CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 





GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 

COLGATE’S 

most delicate and re- 

cherche of perfumes- 

T ‘ 

mark of Colgate & 

Bouquet Co. on each 

S O A. ‘= perior and uniform 

= | quality. . 

An Illustrated paper devoted to popular things in Sci- 

ence, Invention, Aiechanics, Chemistry, Industrial Arts, 

perience, and knows how to make a paper useful to the 

workshop and family. It is filled . ith good things for," all 


Cashmere 
he name and trac 
area guaran ee of su- 
Scientific News. 
Patents, etc. The editor has had ys er twenty years’ ¢x- 
classes! Only $1 a year. Address S. H, WALES 





late Co., Man’f'rs, New Haven, Conn. 





SON, Publishers, 11¢ Nassau Street, New York. 
We also take out patents for New Inventions, 
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